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Tue Bishop of Winchester, in his Memoirs of the late Right 
THonourable William Pitt, has the following passage, when 
‘speaking of the failure of that statesman’s attempts to con- 
“clude a peace with the Empress Catherine of Russia upon the 
- Mterms which he wished :— 





> * Though Mr, Pitt did not succeed in his immediate object, 
‘the disposition evinced by the allied powers, and~the part they 
“took in the negotiation, were unquestionably of great assistance in 
procuring for Turkey better terms than, in her vanquished state, 
‘he could otherwise have obtained ; and these terms would have 
Mbeen still better, and, perhaps, his main purpose secured, if his 
exertions had not been counteracted in the very extraordinary mane 
mer which will be hereafter related.” 









) This “ extraordinary manner,” the Bishop afterwards tran- 

‘Ecribes at length from Mr. Burke’s Letter to the Duke of Port- 

Mand; in which letter, that gentleman accuses Mr. Fox of 

@iaving sent “ Mr. Adair to St. Petersburg, as his representa- 

Give, and with his cypher, there to frustrate the objects for 

which the minister from the crown was authorized to treat. He 
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succeeded in this his design, and did actually frustrate the 
king’s minister in some of the objects of his mission.” 


‘¢ Tam not aware,”’ says his Lordship, ‘‘ that the facts stated by 
Mr. Burke, and his reasoning upon them, have ever been contro. 
verted, or invalidated, by Mr. Fox or his friends.” 


Mr. Adair has, however, now come forward to controvert the 
facts, and invalidate the reasoning. And had he, in executing 
this task, preserved the manners with the name of a gentle- 
man—had he merely denied the facts, and answered the de- 
ductions from them, in a cool and argumentative style, he 
would have done no more than his duty, if he had indeed been 
wrongfully accused; and, at any rate, he would have left 
strong feeling in his favour, in the minds of, at least, a majo- 
rity of his readers. Mr. Adair has not, however, thought 
proper to do this; but he has couched his Reply in the most 
acrimonious terms ; and has, in conclusion, brought a Charge 
against the Reverend Prelate, most unjust and calumnious ;— 
a charge, too, that is contradicted by documents which Mr. 
Adair must have known were in existence. 

This Charge, and its Answer, we shall give from the ably- 
written pamphlet which stands second at the head of this 
article. 


“* You, Sir, have accused the Bishop of Winchester, at the bar 
of the public, as a self-created ‘ executor, who rifles the tomb of 
his friend to get at the secrets of the sovereign,’* 

‘* As one of that public, I have examined the only evidence 
upon which that charge could be supported ; and, upon that ex. 
amination, I pronounce the charge to be false, and a moral libel 
upon the Prelate in question, As ove of that public, I consider it 
my duty to lay before the world the result of my investigation; 
that no man may have it in his power hereafter to say, that the 
charge has not been fairly met, and fully disproved. 

"You have accused ‘the Bishop of being ‘ 4 SELF-CREATED 
EXECUTOR.’ By the words ‘ self-created executor,’ you can have 
but one meaning, viz. that the Bishop was not created executor by 
Mr. Pitt; but that, after the death of Mr. Pitt, by an unantho- 


rized intrusion into the trusts and duties of that important office, 


he so created himself. This, Sir, is your assertion, not in aby 
casual or common sentence, but in the concluding period of your 
pamphlet—a period evidently io yar up with peculiar labour, and, 
as Mr. Puff says in the Critic, * quite in the style and manner ol 
Junius.’ 





ss * Mr, Adair’s pamphlet, p. 87.” 
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« Fjere, then, is your charge, but where is your evidence? I do 
not find one word, of any sort of testimony, either direct or cir- 


4 cumstantial, in its support. In this * plentiful lack’ of evidence, 


perhaps, Sir, you will not object to my calling a witness into court, 

This, witness, Sir, may be daily seen and examined by yourself ; 
> or by any other persou who may feel so inclined. ‘This witness, 
> Sir, is no other than the WiLL oF Mr, Pitt, signed by himeelf, 
> and daly registered in the proper office. The last sentence but 
) one of this will is as follows :—§ J wish my brother, w ith the Bishop 
> of Lincoln, to look over my papers and settle my affairs.’ 
> <« What was his dying wish, Mr. Pitt has here most decidedly 
) declared ; but, that no iegal objections may be raised, I will tran- 
| scribe, from the Registry also of Doctors’ Commons, the official 
testimony to the probate of the same. 
> ‘ © Proved at Londor, 27th February, 1806, before the Wor- 
» shipful Herbert Jenner, Doctor of Laws, Surrogate, by the Oaths 


> of the Right Rev. Father in God, George, Lord Bishop of Lin- 


) coln, and the Right Honourable John, Earl of Chatham, the 
. Execurtors, to whom ‘administration was granted, having been 
) first sworn duly to administer,’ 


‘ NATH. GOSLING, — 
«R.C. CRESWELL, } R a y. 
‘ GEO. JENNER, egistars. 


' © Thus, then, by the last wishes of his dying friend, and by the 
> law of his country, was the Bishop of Lincoln created poeta to 


> Mr. Pitt.” 


' We consider the above as a most unanswerable reply to a 
/ charge, which, if Mr. Adair has any of the common feelings 
> of a gentleman, he must be ashamed of having made. The 
> rest of the merits of his pamphlet may be comprised in a very 
> few words. 

> With respect to the Rev. Bishop’s (or rather Mr. Burke’s) 
’ charge against him and Mr. Fox, he denies, Ist, that Mr. 
_ Fox sent him to St. Petersburgh as his representative. Mr. 
» Fox, he says, did not send him at all, for he had fully resolved 
) to undertake this journey, and had made all his preparations 
+ for it, before he communicated his intention to that statesman. 
> 2ndly, Mr. Adair denies that he went for the purpose of frus- 
> trating the king’s ministers. He went, he says, for the purpose of 
) obtaining such knowledge as would qualify him for diplomatic 


» affairs. 3rdly, Mr. Adair denies having, to his knowledge, frus- 
| a trated any of the objects of the king’s ministers. He also 


) denies, 4thly, the assertion of the Bishop’s, that neither Mr. 
Fox nor his friends attempted to controvert the facts, or invali- 
' date the reasoning of Mr. Burke. He says, that Mr. Fox 


' denied the charge in parliament, and challenged inquiry, when 
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the subject was alluded to by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas ; that 
he himself denied the charge in a letter to the Editor of the 
Morning Chronicle, written in February, 1797 5 and, that Dr, 
Parr met and confuted the reasoning, in a manner that admits 
of no answer, 

Such are Mr. Adair’s denials: we will now see what he 
admits. 

He admits, that he got a knowledge cf passing events at St, 
Petersburgh, from persons whose names, the distance of thirty 
years, it would be both indiscreet and dishonourable in him to 
divulge: he admits, that with these persons he discusssd the 
causes and consequences of the measures then in agitation, 
‘* with the openness and freedom which Englishmen are _ac- 
customed to usé in such discussions, but with no secret view 


whatever.” He admits, the opinions expressed by him were . 
the same as those held by Mr. Fox. He admits, that he cor. 


responded in cypher with Mr. Fox. He admits, that, in his 
conversation with the persons above-mentioned (who were, 
undoubtedly, Catherine’s ministers), he undisguisedly avowed 
his opinions as to the wisdom of that course which the king’s 
advisers were adopting (which opinions were decidedly hostile 


to that course that he deprecated, ‘ when opportunity 
; if P] 
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served, a quarrel about straws ; and that he endeavoured to 


impress on the minds of considerable men of that court, * the | 


difference between the casual peevishness of office, and 3 


deep, inveterate, national alienation” (viz. that he attempted ] 


to persuade them, that the conduct of ministers was in oppo 
sition to the voice of the country). 


Now, in these admissions, we contend that Mr. Adair, in & 


fact, admits the truth of the charge brought against him. Fo 
if conduct such as he has above described was mt calculated 
to have the effect of frustrating the objects which Mr. Faw- 


kener was sent to St. Petersburgh to obtain, we certainly ar . 


utterly ignorant of human nature, and of the motives bi 


which minds, like Catherine’s, in such a juncture as she wa 4 


placed in, are likely to be actuated, Mr. Adair, in his affecta 
tion of candour, has proved too much. And he has not onli 
failed to justify himself, but he has implicated his friend mor 
than ever, for whose fair fame he appears to be so tenacious 
For, as the writer of the “ Reply”’ forcibly asks, and as fore! 
bly answers :— 


‘© Would you have us imagine, that those high personage 
(whose names you think it even now dishonourab! e to disclose,) wou! 
have listened, for one moment, to sucii opinious, because they wet 
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lat your own ? No, Sir, as you have told us, they were listened to as 
he 7 the opinions of Mr, Fox, and of that party who, at that time, 
dr, Gl Pstood especially high in the good graces both of Catenion and her 
tS “Trninisters: they were listened to as coming from an accredited 
Jagent, who reported the results, in cypher, to his principal, From 
he your own expressions, when fairly put together, under all the cir- 
: cumstances of the case, it most elearly appears, that you went to 
St, St. Petersburgh with the credentials of Mr. Fox, and that you were 
vty guhere considered as his representative,” 
} to We do not want, indeed, to urge any thing else but the fair 
the ‘onstruction of Mr. Adair’s own language ; all his reasoning 
on, “Gs answered by himself—his own evidence is conclusive against 
ac- This case. 
lew | There are some circumstances, however, which Mr. Adair 
ere < enumerates as proofs, that he could not have been sent with 
the design to frustrate the measures of the king’s ministers, 
his bod that ‘he, in fact, did not frustrate them ; to which it may 
ere, “De as well briefly to advert. 
wed ) First, Because, instead of going direct to St. Petersburgh, 
*§§ he went to Vienna, and did not arrive at the former place till 
stile ome days after Mr. Fawkener, and, of “ course,” he adds, 
nity 4 after that experienced diplomatist had made all the way he 
d 0 Was likely to make with the Empress Catherine, or her minis- 
‘the “fers.” The author of the “ Reply” has an observation so 
da @propos to this argument of Mr. Adair, that we shall take 
ptei “Teave to quote it. 
por 5 
P +“ By the delay,” he says, ‘* as you represent it, you must have 
. i) ven your antagonist an advantage, which would have for ever 
Pu : squalified you, as a blunderer, for your intended profession. 
—) @llow me, Sir, in this point, to differ very materially from you. 
7 “g have arrived, as the representative of Mr. Fox, at the Russian 
AW @ pital on the very same day with the king’s minister, would, in 
y alt the ordinary course of things, have created such a sensation in the 
5b Beasts of the Russian court, as would have been highly detri- 
wa! H§eutal to your left-handed mission. Besides this, you well knew, 
ct “Hfom the temper of the Russian court, how little progress Mr, 


a7 


onl! Bawkener, in the first instance, was likely to make,” 
molt 3) Secondly, Mr. Adair says, he could not have frustrated the 
10S JHeasures of the king’s ministers, because “ the object at first 


orc: @Bntended for by Mr. Pitt, had been renounced by him before 
tHe negotiation of his minister at St. Petersburgh had begun 5 
d that it was so renounced in consequence of the division in 
_ We House of Commons, on the king’s message of the 29th of 
ON March.” We shall again quote the reply. 


~< Mr. Pitt had, most assuredly, found, that his first views with 
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respect to Russia, and the hostile tone which he had assumed, 
were by no means popular with the nation at large; in conse- 
quence, therefore, of the division in the House of Commons, on 
the king’s message, on the 29th of March, be was compelled to 
change them. You would have us imagine, that the object of Mr, 
Fawkener’s mission, in the succeeding May, was to effect a retreat 
from the contest with as little sacrifice of dignity as possible. This 
is likely enough ; but when you say that Mr. Fawkener was sent only 
to obtain a few civil acknowledgments, you go Leyond the bounds 
of all diplomatic probability, That he had more than this in his 
primary views, you yourself acknowledge; for you say, that im 
the interval that elapsed between his arrival, on the 24th May, at 
St. Petersburgh, and the 29th of June, when the regular con- 
ference began, Mr. Fawkener had ascertained the utter hopeless- 
ness of any attempt to shake the determination of the Empress, 
The attempt, then, according to your own statement, was made; 
Mr. Fawkener, therefore, was not sent out to obtain merely a few 
‘ civil acknowledgments to a manifesto or speech.’ The attempt 
was made, and it was made in vain ; who interposed the obstacle to 
its success will hereafter appear.” 


Thirdly, Mr. Adair says, he could not frustrate the mea- 
sures of the king’s ministers, because Catherine, from May 
26, 1790, to July, 1791, never once relaxed in her demands; 
and never varied the conditions communicated to the British 
government at the former period. 

To make this assertion avail him ought, Mr. Adair should 
show, that Catherine never would have varied from her deter- 
mination, if he had remained in England, and not made those 
representations to distinguished persons, of which he talked 
so much. Here the writer of the Reply asks, 


«© But, Sir, if you found, upon your arrival at St. Petersburgh, 
the resolution of the Empress so decidedly fixed, and all things s0 
fully determined upon, that all negotiation, on the part of Mr. 
Fawkener, was superfluous, why did you ‘frequent the distin- 
guished persons’ of the Russian court?) Why did you impress 
upon their minds the differences between the temper and the views 
of the king’s ministers and of the nation ?” 


On the conclusion of the negotiation, too, Mr. Adair says, 
he wrote to Mr. Fox, and expressed “ MUCH EXULTATION at 
the result.” Now, if Catherine had all along been fixed and 
determined—if she never wavered from her first determina 
tion—if Mr. Adair’s representations had no effect in keeping 
her steady and consistent—what cause was there for exulta- 
tion ? 


Mr. Adair’s remarks upon the Bishop’s assertion that, “ he 
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was not aware that any attempts had been made by Mr. Fox, 
or his friends, to controvert these facts, or to invalidate this 
Treasoning,” are childish in the extreme. No attempts ever 
Thad been made to controvert the facts; they had been dented, 
but never disproved. And the denial was made in a way the 
‘most vague and unsatisfactory. It is true, that Mr. Fox, when 
> Mr. Dundas sarcastically alluded to the pains he took to procure 
accurate intelligence, observed, that he was aware of the rumours 
‘to which allusion was meant to be made, and as they were a 
matter of notoriety, ‘ it was proper to enquire whether they were 
‘true.’ Can this be called a satisfactory denial? It is also 
‘true, that Mr. Adair, on the 14th February, 1797, addressed 
a letter to the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, in which 
The terms the letter to the Duke of Portland “ a pretended 
‘letter, 
Burke ;—says the charges are false ; and expresses his wil- 
‘lingness to enter upon his justification. But did he ever do 
‘so, when the individuals were living who could immediately have 
‘confronted and controverted him? He affects to make light 
Sof the letter, because Mr. Rivington had said, it was not 
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and expresses a hope, that it never was written by Mr. 


printed from any copy in the Duke of Portland's possession ; 


Jand he therefore concludes it never was written by Mr. Burke. 


tis true, the “ letter” was not originally intended for publi- 


‘cation ; but after it was published, Mr. Burke declared, he did 
“ not retract any one of the sentiments” contained in it ; and 
he corrected a copy of the pamphlet with his own hand ; thus 


ersevering in the truth of the statement after Mr. Adair’s 


‘denial. It is also true, that Dr. Parr attempted to remove the 
Jodium which had attached to Mr. Fox, for his conduct in this 
“transaction, by a series of sophistical and unsound arguments, 
“after having made the important admission, that he was ‘* not 
Tenough acquainted with the circumstances of this transaction 
Yeither to justify or condemn the whole of it.” After this admis- 
‘sion, all the Doctor’s reasoning stands for nothing ; and Mr. 
“Adair’s promised justification never came; nor would it now 
‘have made its appearance, if it*had not been for a feature in 
‘the Reverend Prelate’s work, to which Mr. Adair thus tem- 
‘Perately, dispassionately, and gentlemanly alludes :— 


» “ Like all ordinary life-writers, who get possession of family 
“Papers, you have gone on in the usual routine of book-making, 
electing those which, in your judzment, exalt Mr. Pitt ; and others 
which exhibit his opponents as traitors to their king and country. 


#4 doing this, you have been touched by no shame, no feeling for 


Phe dead or the living ; you have been withheld by no doubts of the 
I oral rectitude of what you were about, no sense of constitutional 
uty, no reverence for stations the most exalted, or for obligations 
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the most binding. Under no provocation from conflicting mter- 
ests, you have, deliberately and advisedly, brought forth into open 
day, matters which the constitution itself has. guarded with the 
most scrupulous jealousy from the sight, and eyen from the know- 
ledge of our state parties, You have dipped your arrows in for- 
bidden venom, and shot them forth at random, to light as they list, 

on a British parliament, on the chefs of the old nobility of the 
land, a band of commoners, in kuowicdge, in virtue, in ‘disinter- 

ested public spirit, inferior to none of their predecessors, at the 
proudest hour of their struggles for the iudependence of their 
house. You too, my lord, like the plunderer of Mr. Burke, have 

put forward a mighty name, under whose cover you brand all these 
illustrious individuals in a mass, with the galley-slave marks of a 
desperate and unprincipled faction, coutederated for their own pri- 
vate ends, to subvert the constitution aud the laws, and deficient 
even in the manners of gentlemen, Nor is it the least of your 
offences, that, in this part of your work, you have placed public 
men, to whom honour is every thing, in a situation in which their 
loyalty is the only security for their silence. For inyself, 1 will 
not be provoked, by the surreptitious developement of these mat- 
ters, to say one word upon their tendency ; sure that the high 
person in i name they are so indecently promulgated, vever 
would have written to his confidential servant, what be was not 
convinced would be sacred from the sight of all other men; and 
equally sure, that Mr. Pitt himself, though pressed by hostile ma- 
jorities to the ground, would have cut off bis right hand, sooner 
than he could have divulged what had been so communicated.” 


This then, is the “ head and front” of my lord of Winches- 
ter’s offence : he has dared to publish the sovereign’s opinion 
of the faction who have so long cursed this country with their 
machinations,---he has dared to hold them up to the world as 
a domineering aristocracy, who, to attain power, would have 
sacrificed their sovereign’s honour, and their country’s welfare, 
and because he has drawn this * desperate unprincipled faction”’ 
in their true colours, and because the advocates of whiggism 
can neither deny nor palliate the damning facts he has adduced, 
Mr, Adair is sent forth, as the champion of the party, to endea- 
vour to create a diversion in their favour, and by drawing pub- 
lic attention to one isolated, and, comparatively, unimportant 
fact, to divert that indignation which the developement of their 
nefarious schemes was so well calculated to excite ; and, if 
possible, to raise a doubt as to the fidelity of the historian, and 
the accuracy of his narrative: a task worthy Mr. Adair, and 
which he has executed with all the delicacy and decorum so 
habitualto him. The high tone which is here assumed is truly 
laughable, when we know of what materials the faction is com- 
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posed, which the bishop of Winchester exposed. But if we 
are inclined to ridicule the greater part of this piece of bom- 
bast, there is one passage in it which can only excite indigna- 
tion. We mean the following sentence, ‘* Nor is it the least of 
your offence, that, in this part of your work, you have placed 
public men, to whom honour Is every thing, in a situation in 
which their loyalty is the only security for their silence.” We 
are very sure that if the Whigs could have controverted any 
of the facts adduced by the bishop of Winchester, their  loy- 
alty” would not have prevented them from doing so. ‘To talk 
of their loyalty being a security for their silence, is an insult 
to common sense, when we reflect upon their conduct to the 
present sovereign. ‘The men who were admitted to the honour 
of his society ; who shared his privacy,—in whose company he 
threw off the restraints of royalty, and shewed himself as the 
warm and open-hearted friend,—these very men, when their 
ambitious views were frustrated by their sovereign’s firmness 
and patriotism, made his very kindness matter of accusation ; 
they furnished the seditious writers of the day with incidents 
to convert into caricatures, in ridicule of their monarch, and 
patronized the most licentious poet of the age in his breaches 
of decorum, and violations of the rules of honourable inter- 
course. After this, to talk of their being silent in any attack 
made upon their public character, because their loyalty will 
not let them speak, is the height of presumption. 

The concluding part of the paragraph we have quoted, would 
have merited notice, if these disclosures had been made in the 
life time of either the late sovereign, or of Mr. Pitt; but, at 
the present moment, there is no objection whatever to their 
publication, except what arises from the too sensitive feelings 
of the Whigs. 

We shall notice one more passage in Mr. Adair’s pamphlet, 
and then dismiss it, with the assurance, that it is the high rank 
and distinguished honour of his antagonist, and not its own 
merit, which have induced us to notice it so much at length. 
In the opening of his second Letter, Mr. Adair thus addresses 
the Right Rev. Prelate. 


‘¢ With your lordship’s qualifications to be the biographer of 
Mr. Pitt, I ae little immediate concern. In general, it may be 
observed, that the iustrumeuts employed by great ununisters 10 the 
lower confidential details of management, are not the best fitted to 
write their lives. The business in which these men are employed, 
where there is always a great deal to be disavowed, warps them 
from the truth of history, and utterly disqualifies them for its dig- 
nity, What may be bad for posterity, however, may be good tor 
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the booksellers ; and a well-authenticated anecdote of government 
scandal, may sometimes make the fortune of a work, which leaves 
the reader as ignorant as it found him, with regard to the true mo- 
tives and actions of the distinguished individual from whom it 
happens to be named. It is with your lordship, in this capacity, 
that I have now to deal. 


The first consideration that here strikes the reader is, that 
if he had to deal with the bishop of Winchester only as the 
retailer of “a WELL-AUTHENTICATED anecdote of government 
scandal,” he has taken a great deal of trouble only to deny, 
what he admits is well authenticated !” Certainly, a most 
curious way of meeting and disproving a charge of misconduct ! 
The next is, the utter falsehood of the insinuations in this 
paragraph, as applicable to the author of the ‘* Memoirs of 
Wm. Pitt.” The bishop of Winchester was not employed by 
that statesman in the ‘ lower confidential details of manage- 
ment ;” he was his confidential friend and adviser; the depo- 
sitary of all his secrets, and almost of all his thoughts. Nei- 
ther is his lordship a retailer of “ anecdotes of government 
scandal ;” but with the whole mass of the secret history of the 
late reign at his command, he has preserved the dignity of the 
historiin, and has not descended to become the scandalous 
chronicler. On this head the writer of the Reply has the fol- 
lowing eloquent remarks. 


*¢ Of the very few new papers and documents which the bishop 
has thought it expedient to bring forward, there is not one, to the 
production of which, after the lapse of so many years, the slightest 
objection can be made. In the notes of His late Majesty to Mr. 
Pitt, now for the first time submitted to public inspection, there 
is nothing which calls for any longer concealment. While they 
reflect the brightest lustre on the talent, the courage, and the in- 
tegrity of the king, they discover no state secret, they sully no indie 
vidual character, Ou the other hand, you, Sir, who are so deeply 
versed in the correspondence of political men, are well aware how 
many hundreds of documents there must have been among the 
papers of Mr, Pitt, which would have furnished an ample source 
of interest and amusement to the world. But the bishop has not 
condescended to convert his volumes into a magazine of scandal 
or gossip, either private or public. With such ample materials 
before him for the gratification either of curiosity or revenge, he 
has inflicted no new wound upon the reputa‘ion of any man, 
Where it has been his duty to speak with severity either of indi- 
viduals or of parties, he has founded his charges upon acknow- 
ledged documenis, avd not upon any new discovery, or any exclu 
sive information. Had his lordship filled his volumes with tran- 
suripts of seeret instructions, or disclosures of party intrigue, you 
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and [ should have agreed in the opinion to be formed both of the 
author and his work. But he has not so filled them, With all 
the papers of Mr. Pitt at his authorized disposal, with every per- 
sonal information, both with respect to events and characters, to have 
resisted such a temptation, is the mark of no common mind, ft 
is this, Sir, which gives a credit and a value to his work, which no 
obloquy can diminish. The fidelity of the man ts the best voucher 
for the veracity of the historian. His pages are stamped with truth, 
for they were dictated by honour.” 


It is now time to bring this article to a close. Mr. Adair, 
we think, has rather strengthened the charge against him, than 
otherwise, by his defence ;—and the Reply is a powerful vindi- 
cation of the bishop of Winchester, written, we can assure 
our readers, without the knowledge of his jordship, who never 
saw it till it issued from the press. 

In conclusion, we shall only add, that the bishop of Win- 
chester wrote a reply to Mr. Adair’s first letter, which was 
privately addressed to his lordship, and which has been pub- 
lished since in nearly all the papers. Mr. Adair complains of 
this as disingenuous ; as it makes the public think it is a * re- 
ply to his second” epistle. In truth, so it is. Mr. Adair’s 
second letter is only his first amplified; and the reply to the 
first is equally so to the second. 
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Memoirs of a Man of Fashion. Written by himself ; including 
Anecdotes of many celebrated persons, with whom he had inter- 
course and connexion. 3 vols. 12mo. London: Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones. 1821. 


THEsE volumes purport to be the memoirs of a man who mov- 
ed, for five-and-twenty years, in what is called the fashionable 
world ; who ran through an immense property, being alter- 
nately ‘the dupe of knavish attorneys, Jewish money-lenders 
genteel Greeks, and fashionable demireps ; and who, finally, 
seeing the error of his ways, has published his life, as a beacon 
to the young and inexperienced, exhibiting the rocks on which 
he was wrecked ; the shoals and quicksands in which his pro- 
perty, his happiness, and five-and-twenty years of the best part 
of his life were engulfed. The characters who figure through- 
out the pages, will be recogaised by many a votary of fashion. 
Some perchance will espy their own :—let them take warning, 
repent, and reform. 

We are the most religious and the most moral nation in 
Europe. The proofs of the correctness of this assertion are 
so Numerous, that we shall not attempt to adduce them here. 
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Yet, at the same time, the two extremes of our society are dis- 
graced, the one by the dissipation which infects a splendid por- 
tion of it; the other by the infidelity and sedition which cha- 
racterizes too many of its members. Of the two, the former is 
the least defensible. 

Most of the dissipated and depraved votaries of fashion, 
amongst the noble and the rich, are as ignorant of the ordi- 
nary precepts of christianity, and as careless in the perform- 
ance of the ordinary duties of civilized Me, as the most con- 
firmed infidel amongst the followers of Paine, Hone, or Car- 
lile, The former cannot urge any excuse for their violation of 
the Divine commands—their disobedience to the institutions of 
their country ; their too frequent disregard of the common 
courtesies of society: whilst the latter may, perhaps, find some 
weak apology for their deviations from the path of rectitude. 
The sophistry which may mislead the uninformed minds of the 
one, ought not to have the smallest effect on the other ; and the 
man of rank and wealth, who abuses the gifts God has bestow- 
ed upon him, who passes his days in idlevess, and his nights 
in dissipation, is a far greater sinner, in the sight of bis maker, 
than the poor wretch who has been led by the artful sophistries 
of infidels, or the bold assertions of seditious demagogues, from 
the paths of religion and morality :—for,—of them to whom 
much is given, much shall be required. 

We do not mean, however, to say that the whole of the 
higher ranks of society are the votaries of dissipation and vice ; 
the great majority, we believe to be equally an honour to their 
country and to humanity. But we regret that even a portion, 
however small, of this estimable class, should, by their vices 
and follies, set an injurious example to their inferiors, and re- 
flect disgrace upon their equals. We regret that such large 
sums of money should be wasted at the gaming table, or in 
the bagnio, when they might be so much more beneficially 
employed ;—we regret that the misconduct of afew, should 
give a countenance to the base calumnies, and atrocious mis- 
representations, propagated by knaves and fools, relative to the 
whole of the privileged classes of society. 

It is well known to our readers that we are no cynics ; that we 
ave no censurers by wholesale of all the amusements and agre- 
mens of life. We quarrel not with any of those harmless plea- 
sures which give a zest to society, and form a pleasing relaxation 
from the cares and business, and duties, which that society 
impose upon us. Man requires a change ; he must sometimes 
unbend, and seek amusement, as well as improvement or 
information ; and we have always set our faces against the 
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blind and vain theories of those enthusiasts who would de- 
prive religion of every cheerful feature, and muke it as dark 
and gloomy as their own hearts. 

We believe the conduct of these men has had much effect 
in making infidels, in both the higher and the lower classes ; 
for it is dificult to believe that religion true, which would di- 
vest life of all its pleasures, and make our journey through this 
world a scene of trials and privations, without any cheering 
ray to light us on our road. Whilst the conduct of the gloomy 
ascetic Is thus fraught with evil to others, he himself ts in 
danger of becoming either a bigot or a hypocrite ; he is almost 
invariably harsh and unfeeling to others ; proud and presump- 
tuous in himself ; and is as great a sinner, though in a different 
way, as he who devotes all his days to pleasure, and begrudges 
even the sabbath, the seventh part of his time, as a day of 
devotion to his God. ‘The medium is the true road to happi- 
ness, both in this world and the next, . 

There are vices, however, which are now fashionably called 
pleasures, that can receive no toleration from the christian and 


} the moralist. Of these, gaming and illicit love are the two most 


fraught with evils to those who follow them, and with the most 
direful consequences to their families. Many a child has to 
mourn the loss of fortune at the gaming table; many a wife 


jhas to lament her husband’s affections seduced from her, and 


to weep over the wreck of her domestic happiness, through 
the artful blandishments of the courtezan. In these pursuits, 
fortune, fame, and happiness, are always endangered—often 
sacrificed. There can be no medium here; they must be to- 
tally and finally abandoned, or destruction will inevitably await 
their infatuated followers. 

In the list of vices, however, we neither class the theatre 
nor the ball-room ; places which we have heard described as 
the devil’s own houses, and the hot-beds of sin. There are 


}many other innocent pleasures, which the most rigid moralist 


need not condemn, when enjoyed in moderation ; and from 
which the mild and beneficent founder of the christian reli- 


gion would have never enjoined his followers to abstain. These 


jare sufficient tor every purpose of relaxation and amusement ; 


and no excuse elisteoes remains for those who pursue them 
to excess, and sacrifice in the pursuit every religious, moral, 


Sand saad duty. 


We have thought that these reflections would not be mis- 
placed, as introductory to the few extracts we intend to make 
from the volumes before us. Should they meet the eye of any 


“Man of Fashion,” who is sailing gaily down the stream of 
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pleasure, heedless of the yawning gulf which opens to receive 
him, we hope they will arrest his progress, and cause him to 
reflect ere it be too late, that he who devotes all his time to 
frivolous and vicious pursuits, ts risking his eternal. happiness, 
for a mere momentary gratification ; and that he is divesting 
himself of all real earthly happiness, which is only to be found 
in the performance of his duties as a christian and as a man, 
The performance of these duties will interfere with no pleasure 
—it will clash with no amusement, in which a rational and 
thinking being, who recollects that he has an immortal soal, 
and that this life is not the boundary of his existence,—can 
wish to indulge or participate. 

We now proceed to make a few extracts from these ‘ Me- 
moirs.” ‘The story is not of sufficient interest to induce us to 
make an analysis of it; indeed, the chief attraction of the 
book is in the characters which are interspersed, of well-known 
leaders of ton. Limited as is our acquaintance with these 
gentlemen, we have recognised several ; and we have no doubt 
but they will be generally appreciated. They are evidently 
drawn by the hand of a master ; many of them quite con amore ; 
and indeed, we think the book, though professed to be written 
with a good intent, will not answer the author’s purpose, for 
this very reason :—he seems to have too great a relish for the 
vices which were his ruin: and he describes them much too 
leniently ; he touches them with much too light a hand to have 
the effect of deterring many from following his example, ex- 
cept they have imbibed a sufficient portion of Christianity to 
enable them to resist the deceitful allurements of vice. If they 
have done this, they will have no need to read the “ Memoirs” 
to make them stedfast in the cause of truth and virtue. 

The following is a proof of our author’s talents at giving 
rapid and finished sketches of character: he is speaking of the 
Honourable George Squander, with whom he formed an ac- 
quaintance in a night row, and who was “ one of the best hands 
to clear a street, or to put the ragamuffins to flight he ever met 
with.” 


“© At fist and cudgel honest George strikes his coluurs to none ; 
at small aud broad-sword he cau manfully take his part ; he'll ride 
down any man, aud out-talk the devil. I do not know how many 
hundred men he run through lke larks upon a spit, with his friend 
general T——— ; and some say that they ate them! He is no 
bad hand at a bow ; ani is, at that, (the long one,) only beaten 
by Colonel Thornville Royal. 

The honourable George 1s adored in St. Giles’s, known in New- 
gate, hand and glove with one or two unfortunate highwaymen, 
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(during their confinement be it understood,) and popular with all 
the world. George would drink, fight, make love, hunt, gamble, 
and catch rats : strange qualifications for an heir to a peerage! He 
also set up a Faro bank, which I nick-named the Green-stall, on 
account of a sleeping partner of that uame in the concern ; but 
George was, and is, too good a fellow to make money by play ; 
and whilst P s, and W s, aud T , &c, all made fortunes 
by similar speculations, honest George introduced himself to a 
prison,” 


The following character is well drawn; it is quite charac- 
teristic of the surly, brutal republican. 


«¢ Democrat was a natural son, possessed of ten thousand pounds 
per annum. He had married a lord’s daughter from pride; but, 
since that period, the French revolution having revolutionized 
many a weak mind, his head had been turned, and his heart nad 
been corrupted, by false uotions, low associates, and by the abili- 
ties of a reprobate companion. With him would he pass whole 
nights, exhaling tobacco, and inhaling the poison of mobocracy, 
listening to the feats of the republican army, the natural enemies 
of his country, and predicting the fall of the British empire ; tri- 
umphing in any calamity that might attend the mother country, 
yet styling himseif a patriot of the first class, or politician of the 
first intellect. Through the haze of drink, and the influence of 
blue-devils, he could” perceive that the British constitution was 
rotten to the very core; that corruption had crept into every mem- 
ber of the national representation, into every office and department 
of the state; he could most lucidly descry the ruin and defeat of 
our armies, the humiliation and annihilation of our invincible flag ; 
he knew that it must strike to the power of the tri-coloured ensign ; 
that invasion must succeed ; the bank break, the national debt 
be rubbed off with a sponge, and a new order of things be created ; 
wheu old forms, laws, rules, customs, religious nouseuse, (as he 
was pleased to call it,) and trumpery honours and distinctions, 
would be done away with. 

“* ft will naturally be asked, if citizen Harry, with his Brutus 
head, and bonnet rouge, was a pluin-dealing honest man, with hu- 
mility enough to treat his family, bis tenauts, and his servants as 
his equals, and to behave towards them as if they were his brethren 
or children : if he was famed for extensive charity, and for meli- 
orating the state of the people, so far as was in his power? Point 
du tout; he was a bad husband, a harsh landlord, au unfeeling 
master, a proud ambitious man. He thought that he perceived in 
himself and in his friends, Dantons, Robespierres, Garrats, Marats, 
&e. And it might have been very convenient to have had a faith- 
ful translation of the French tragedy, then so popular in France, 
performed at home; only that his. comprehensive views did not 
calculate on the last scene, or the catastrophe which awaited these 
ensanguined actors.” 
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We give the finish of this worthy’s career. 


‘ Disappointed in the unsuccessfulness of his politics, at the 
downfall of the Hydra of France, at the migration to America, or 
the execution of his political associates, deprived ofa beautiful 
but uufaithfal wife, to whom he had taught that marriage is but a 
civil contract, aud that religion is but a mere bug-bear, held out to 
the credulous, in order to restrain the people from enforcing their 
rights ; deserted by the miscreants who fed on the fullness of his 
means, aud despised by meu of rational lives ; ruined in his con- 
stitution, and encumbered in his pecuniary concerns, he snarls and 
complains in a retirement for which his heart and his habits have 
unfitted him ; and betwixt the intervals that the agonies of the 
gout and of dispepsia leave him, he passes his time in perfecting 
himself § in the principles and in the practice of misanthropy. So 
altered aman, so wretched a wreck of what republicanism run mad 
can effect, I never have seev, though many have been her victims in 


the last half century.’ 


We contrast with the republican, the following sentiments of 
a loyal post captain, with whom the author fell in at Long’s. 


«© ¢ You talk of France,’ says the post captain, ‘ d——un me, | 
see nothing in it worthy to be compared to old England, no more 
than a herring sinack 1s to a nan of war of the first rate. As for 
their soups, they are like themselves, weak, but palatable: their 
ragouts and fricasées resemble their mauners, all taste and disguise ; 


their best wine (champague) is like their temper and their con-_ 


versation, all froth and evaporation, producing an after void, and 
irritability ; their courage, quackery ; their women, like their ar- 
tificial flowers, gaudy and fabricated ; their love mechanical and 
changeable ; their attractions studied and unnatural, Give mea 
soup as strong as brandy, and wine as full of energy as an Euglish- 
man’s mind, and as generous as his heart; strong as a lidn, and full 
of good fellowship every glass ; let a chicken be a chicken, and 
a surloin of beef be like John Bull—when alive all game and fight, 
and substantial when dead: let a woman have a vigorous structure, 
aud a warn heart ; « yielding disposition, aud a grateful memory, 
instead of being like a looking-glass, to receive every impression, 
but to retain noe, 

«<7 like every thing strong, from our bull-dogs to the prince 
on our th oue. Why is bis crown more vlorious than that of any 
other potentate on earth ? Why, because it is not a crown of Iron ; 
because the jaurel and the cypress, a nd the my ry and the vine, 
the rose, and the royal oak, all flourish round j ; because the 


prince can drink a jolly bottle, without reserve for i ins subject, and 
can drop a tear of sy mpathy with any one; because, finally, he is 
not the ruler over a nation of negroes, of captives, or of slaves, 
but of a free peopie, who, by speaking of him as they pleases 
gladden his aay and exalt his throne, when they laud and do him 
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homage. So here’s to old England’s and his health! The little 


island will do for me; so your fashionables may migrate and be 
d d.’ ” 


The sentiments of the gallant captain wanted polish; but 
they were such sentiments as inspired our naval heroes, and 
gained us the victories of the Nile, Copenhagen, and Tra- 
falgar. 

Some of the characters in these volumes evidently partake 
of caricature ; such is that of Sir Solomon Softly, in the 2d 
vol. at p. 102. Indeed, we suspect this is a mere creation of 
the author’s brain: we have known many volunteer colonels, 
but never knew any at all approaching in ignorance and self- 
importance to Sir Solomon. We do not think this is judicious 
in any writer. The noble spirit which caused men of all ranks 
and descriptions to enrol themselves in the service of their 
country, at the call of honour, ought not to be the subject of 
ridicule, or unmerited sarcasm. 

We are pleased with the following mention of Lady Hamil- 
ton. 





«One cannot speak of Naples, without naming poor Lady 
Hamilton, who should be at rest with many who still lacerate her 
memory ; with many who, from having extensively partaken of her 
protection, of her influence abroad, and of her hospitality every 
where, have smote the hand which welcomed them, and have stab- 
bed that heart which received them to unmerited confidence, and 
undeserved regard. 

“ Lady H came too suddenly into life, and too earl 
felt the blaze of admiration. In a more progressive rise to high 
life, she would have had more experience, and more retenue. As 
it was, elevated to the confidence of the queen, celebrated for her 
beauty by the hands of the most celebrated artists of the age, 
whose works, in painting and in sculpture, will perpetuate her 
charms to ages yet to come ;—wedded to the representative of ma- 
jesty, and that representative the most polished and refined ; made 
the confidant of the naval hero of the world, and enabled to con- 
duct him to new triumphs by her zeal, and by her superior informa- 
tion, was it to be wondered at that she grew vain and lost herself ? 

“ Life was like a drama to her; and broad comedy and imita- 
tive ability were her forte. No one could better caricature nature 
than herself ; no one more ably represent our foibles and our pas- 
sious. All, too, was well done, whilst in power. The levity of 
the court at which she resided was then no crime; the easy and 
ambiguous speech, couveying mirth and loose ideas, was then 
praised by nobles and by grey-beards ; but when the scene chang- 
ed, so did her fortunes. Had she ended her career at Naples, it 
would have been fortunate for her memory, One thing Is certain, 
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that her country owed her much. If secret services, to save or to 
enrich a state, merit a recompense, she died our creditor; if not, 
something was due to an ambassador’s widow ; and I was informed 
by an illustrious prince, and a philanthropist, who interested 
himself in her behalf, that if sought on ¢his score only, and craved 


/ according to his advice, some efficient relief would have been af- 


forded to her in the wretched remnant of her life. 

« Her greatest fault, * selon moi,’ was the publication of Lord 
Nelson’s letters, thereby selling his genius and respectability as a 
miserable catch-penny ; but, added to her own assurance, I have 
good grounds to believe, that they were unfairly obtained from her, 
and no personal benefit derived therefrom.” 


We have selected specimens sufficient to enable our readers 
to decide upon the author’s style, which is decidedly that of a 
gentleman. We could extend our extracts much further, but 
as we doubt not, considerable curiosity will exist to peruse the 
work, we shall here close this article, by assuring our readers, 
that it contains a complete view of ‘ Life in London,” from its 
highest to its lowest scenes. 

The treachery of pretended friends ; of those butterflies, who 
bask in the rays of prosperity’s sun-shine, but vanish when the 
first chill of winter is felt,—the deceitfulness of illicit love,— 
the tricks of gamesters, &c., are well pourtrayed. But we 
confess we cannot speak highly of its moral tendency : we have 
before offered our reasons ;. and we would add, that the writer, 
(who represents himself as economizing at Vienna, at the pe- 
riod when he is writing,) does not appear to have any sense of 
religion, or to have been actuated by any other motives in 
retiring from the scenes in which he had so long moved, than 
by an inability to support their expense; and perhaps by that 
tedium which a perseverance in vicious and profligate courses 
never fails to bring on. As an entertaining book, however, it 
cannot fail to be read; and we hope the few remarks we have 
felt it our duty to make, will nave the effect of rendering its 
perusal, if not beneficial, at least harmless. 
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The Christian and Civic Economy of large Towns. By Tho- 
mas Chalmers, D.D. Minister of St. John’s Church, Glas- 
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Ir has been too much the fashion with our modern political f 
economists, particularly those who profess what, by the cour-f 
tesy of the day, are termed liberal opinions, to reject religion > 
from the operating causes of the good or evil condition of man-f 
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kind; and to treat the ministers of the gospel, particularly 
those of the Church Establishment, with obloquy and con- 
tempt. At the same time that a class of men never existed to 
whom the country was so much indebted, there never was a 
body so much exposed to the calumnies and misrepresenta- 
tions of interested individuals as the ministers of our Estab- 
lished Church. Every weapon of offence is used against them ; 
the faults of individuals are imputed to the whole body: they 
are very, very often, censured as eating the bread of idleness 

and sloth ; and of late it has been more than hinted,—it has 
been broadly asserted,—that an application of the revenues of 
the Church to other purposes, would be a beneficial and praise- 
worthy measure. 

These calumnies are propagated, and these assertions made, 
by men who are either completely ignorant of the subjects on 
which they pretend to enlighten others, or who wilfully pervert 
their knowledge, to the ‘worst and basest purposes. Our 
antagonists are welcome to place themselves on which horn of 
the dilemma they choose. If they adopt the former, they at 
once avow themselves to be fit monitors for a heedless and 
giddy multitude, —® blind leaders of the blind ;”— if the latter, 
what but the contempt of every honest man can await them ? 

Those who represent the clergy as eating the bread of idle- 
ness, know little of the many arduous duties they have to per- 
form. They are not aware of the many cails which are made 
upon their time, to attend to the secular wants of their parish- 
loners: they are not aware of the extent of their religious 
duties,—duties most praiseworthily and exemplarily practised 
by them. Or, if aware of this, then are they sinning against 
knowledge, by calumniating those whom they should teach the 
people to revere and respect. If the ministers of religion are 
brought into disrepute, religion itself must suffer in the esti- 
mation of the many ; and, when the religious principle is weak- 
ened within them, they are at once deprived of the strongest 
inducement to do well, and are consigned to the unrestrained 
influence of their own passions, which can only lead them to 
evil. 

We fear that this system of calumny and misrepresentation 
has received no little support and encouragement from the 
conduct of some of the clergy themselves. We allude to those 
self-styled ‘ Evangelical” ministers, who, par arrogance, call 
themselves ‘ preachers of the Gospel;” thus insinuating that 
the gospel is not preached by the great majority of the minis- 
ters of the Establishment. Not only does this insinuation 
operate against the orthodox clergy» | in the minds of weak and 
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interested persons, but the conduct of many of these “ gos- 
pel preachers,” and of their followers, is not calculated to 
exalt christianity. Whilst they condemn many innocent and 
harmless amusements, as contrary to scripture, and deprecate 
any participation in them, as violations of our Saviour’s com- 
mands, they are too often found committing practices far more 
reprehensible: and, indulging in vices whilst they depreciate 
follies, they add the sin of hypocrisy to the rest. We know 
many instances of such conduct, both in teachers and hearers ; 
but, as we will not condemn the whole of the sect to which we 
allude, for the mal-practices of a few, so it is most unjust and 
ungenerous to condemn the whole of such a numerous body 
as the clergy of the Established Church, because some unwor- 
thy members of their profession may blend hypocrisy with their 
zeal, so as to make the former predominate. 

We have been insensibly led into this train of reflection, by 
perusing the work of Mr. Chalmers, and particularly the first 
chapter. The object of the Rev. author is, to assimilate the 
practices of towns more to that of the country ; and to induce 
the clergyman in a large and populous city, to take the same 
interest in, and to endeavour to obtain the same personal know- 
ledge of his parishioners, as he would do if he was the pastor 
of a small hamlet. And, although the remarks, facts, and 
arguments, rather apply to Scotland than to England, we hold 
the subject matter to be equally interesting to both. 

Mr. Chalmers opens his subject by pointing out the supe- 
riority of Christianity to any mere worldly feeling, in inducing 
habits of regularity and sobriety ; and also in bespeaking atten- 
tion and respect to those who take upon themselves the task of 
teaching and instructing the people. He remarks on the evils 
resulting from the labours of those ‘ political economists who 
do not admit Christianity, as an element, into their specula- 
tions ; noris lie blind to the faults of those “ Christian phi- 
lanthropists, who do not admit political science, as an element, 
into theirs.” Both extremes are evils, but the first is certainly 
the greatest. 


‘* Our political writers, if at all houestly desirous of obtaining 
a fullosent for their own speculation, should look towards the men 
who are fitted to expatiate amongst the people, in the capacity of 
their most acceptable and efficient moralists. It is evident that 
they themselves are not the best adapted for such « practical move- 
ment, through a community of human beings. It is not by any 
topic, or any demonstrations of theirs, that we can at all look for 
a general welcome and admittance amongst families, Let one of 
their uumber, for example, go forth with the argument of Malthus, 
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or any other of the lessons of political economy, and that, for the 
purpose of enlightening the practice and ebservatiou of his neigh- 
bourhood. The very ‘first reception that he met with, would, in 
all likelihood, check the farther progress of this moral and bene- 
volent adventure, and stamp upon it all the folly and all the fruit- 
lessness of Quixotism., People would laugh, or wonder, or be 
offended, and a sense of the utterly ridiculous would soon attach 
itself to this expedition, and lead iin to abandon it. Now herein 
lies the great initial superiority which the merely Christian has 
over the merely civil philanthropist. He is armed with a topic of 
ready and pertinent introduction, with which he may go round a 
population, and come into close and extensive coimpact with all the 
families, let his errand be connected with religion, and, even though 
a very obscure, and wholly unsanctioned individual, may he enter 
within the precincts of nearly every household, aud wot meet with 
one act of rudeness or resistance during the whole of his progress. 
Should he only, for example, invite their young to his Sabbath 
School, he, with this for his: professed object, would find himself 
in possession of a passport, upon which, and more especially 
among the common ranks of society, he might step into almost 
every dwelling place, and engage the lumates in conversations of 
piety, and leave, at least, the sensations of cordiality aud gratitude 
behind him, and pave the way for successive applications of the 
same influence, and secure the acknowledgment in favour of his 
subject, that it is worthy of being proposed on the one side, and 
worthy of being entertained, and patiently listened to, on the 
other. It is not of his final success that we are now speaking ; it 
is of his advantageous outset. It 1s of that wide and effectual 
door of access to the population, which the Christian philanthropist 
has, and which the civi! philanthropist has not,—and from which 
it follows, that if the lessous of the former are at all fitted to induce 
a habit favourable to the objects of the latter, the economist who 
undertakes the gospel of Jesus Christ, and the zeal of its devoted 
labourers, is deposing from their rightful estimation, the Lest aux- 
iliaries of his cause.” 


The truth of the arguments contained in this extract must 
be obvious to every man. At the same time, in England at 
least, it must now be received with some qualification ; which 
qualification, however paradoxical it may seem, is a practical 
proof of the truth of Mr. Chalmers’s theory. A christian phi- 
lanthropist, would not now meet with that universal welcome 
amongst some classes of our population, which Mr. Chalmers 
anticipates ; and the very reason that he would not do so, arises 
from the practice of * underrating the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and the zeal of its devoted labourers,’ which he censures. 
From Hone and Carlile to Earl Grey, we find the clergy stu- 
diously and constantly aspersed and vilified, except in those 
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very few instances where their efforts have been on the side of 
disloyalty. ‘The disgusting ribaldry, and undisguised blasphe- 
my of the former, and the sneering sarcasm, and unmerited 
calumny of the latter, have all tended to produce one effect, 
viz. not merely a doubt as to the propriety or impropriety of 
the conduct of certain ministers of the gospel, buta scepticism 
in some, and an absolute unbelief in others, as to the divine 
truths of Christianity, and a consequent dislike of those indi- 
viduals who would lead them in the paths of truth and virtue, 
toa place of heavenly rest. Any attempts by a ciergyman to 
turn the channel of these men’s opinions from evil to good, is 
termed priestcraft; and in the laity it is called religious cant. 
Such are the blessed effects of that system of liberalism which 
unhappily is acted upon, not only by our free- thinking journey- 
men stay-makers, and journeymen cobblers, but by those of a 
higher degree, from whom better things might be expected. 

Nevertheless, this state of things must not dishearten the 
clergy from doing their duty, however they may be misrepre- 
sented,—however they may be calumniated. And Mr. Chal- 
mers, as we have stated, is an advocate for endeavours to create 
a greater religious feeling in towns, by assimilating the rela- 
tions between the people and their pastor, to that which exists 
in country villages. Here again, we must observe, he is speak- 
ing of Scotland; but we conceive his arguments are not less 
applicable to England; and that Leeds or Liverpool might be 
substituted for Glasgow or Edinburgh. 


“© We hold the possibility,” he says, “aud we cannot doubt 
the advantage of assimilating a town to a country parish, We 
think that the same moral regimen, which, uuder the parochial and 
ecclesiastical sy stem of Scotland, has been set up, and with so 
much effect, in her country parishes, may, by afew simple and 
attainable processes, be introduced into the most crowded of her 
cities, and with as signal and conspicuous an effect on the whole 
habit and character of their population,—that the simple relation- 
ship which obtains between the minister and his people in the for- 
mer situation, may be kept up, with all the purity and eutireness 
of its influences in the latter situation ; and be equally available 
to the formation of a well-conditioned ‘peasantry ; in a word, that 
there is no such dissimilarity between town and country, us to pre- 
vent the great national superiority of Scotland, tm respect of ber 
well-principled and well-educated people, beiag just as observable 
in Glasgow or Edinburgh, for example, as it is in the most retired 
of her districts, and these under the most diligent process of moral 
and religious cultivation. So that, while the profligacy which ob- 
tains in every crowded and conce utrated uiass of human beings, is 
luoked upon by many a philauthropist, as one of those lielpless 
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and irreclaimable distempers of the body politic for which there is 
no remedy,—do we maintain, that there are certain practicable ar- 
rangements which, under the blessing of God, will stay this growing 
calamity, and would, by the perseverance of a few years, land us in 
a purer and better generation.” 


Mr. Chalmers proceeds to detail the means by which he 
thinks this desirable object may be accomplished; and the 
first chapter concludes with some able remarks upon the pre- 
sent practice of loading the clergy with the secular business of 
their parishioners, to the detriment of their spiritual concerns, 
which we regret we cannot extract. 

The second chapter treats “On the influence of locality in 
Towns ;” and Mr. Chalmers is a strong advocate for confining 
the efforts of Sunday Schools, or of any other philanthropic 
agency, to an immediate and concentrated neighbourhood, 
rather than extending ther over the whole surface of a popu- 
lous town. He observes, 


‘¢ There is an impatience on the part of many a raw and san- 
guine philanthropist, for doing something great; and, akin to 
this, there is an impatience for doing that great thing speedily. 
They spurn the condition of drivelling amongst littles ; aud unless 
there be a redeeming magnificence in the whole operation, of which 
they bear a part, are there some who could not be satisfied with a 
humble and detached allotment, in the great vineyard of human 
usefulness. A Sabbath School society, for one city parish, has a 
greatly more limited aim than a Sabbath School Society for the 
whole city, or than a similar Society for the whole of Scotland. 
And yet, in opposition to the maxim, that union is power, would 
we strongly advise the managers of every parochial society, to refuse 
every other alliance than that of good will, with any wider associ- 
ation ;—to maintain, within its own limits, the vitality and the 
spirit of a wholly independent existence,—to resist every offered 
extension of its mechanism, and rather leave the contiguous parish 
to follow its example, than lay upon it a chain of fellowship, which 
will only damp the alacrity, and impede the movements of both. 
Not that we at all admire the narrowness of an unsocial spirit, 
which cares for nothing beyond the confines of its own territory. 
It is simply, that we hold it to be bad moral tactics, thus to extend 
the field of management,—thus to bring a whole city, or a whole 
province, under one unwieldly jurisdiction ;—thus to weaken, by 
dispersion, the interest, which we think is far more vivid and eflec- 
tive, when concentrated upon one given locality ; thus to exchange 
the kindliness of a small appropriated home, for the cold lustre of 
a wider aud more public management,—thus to throw ourselves 
abroad, over an expanse of superficiality, instead of thoroughly 
pervading and filling up each of its subordinate sections, We 
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have, tn fact, somewhat of the same antipathy toa general society 
for matters spiritual, that we have to a general session for matters 
temporal ; and are most thoroughly persuaded that the less we are 
linked and hampered with one another, the more effeetive will be 
all our operations.” 


We perfectly agree with Mr. Chalmers in this respect: the 
spiritual concerns of one parish ought to be mixed as little as 
possible with those of another. It is better tohave the people, 
even of one parish in a city, or of one portion of a large parish, 
well taught, than, by spreading the operation of the system over 
too large a space, to have the whole only superficially instructed ; 
and to have none so well grounded in their duties, as to be ena- 
bled to stand up against temptation, and to keep in the good path 
unto the end. In endeavouring to forward the interests of re- 
ligion, and to provide for the general education of the poor, 


“¢ It were greatly better, that the promoters of such an under- 
taking should begin with one extremity of the ground upon which 
they have entered, »—cautiously provide for each department as they 
move ouwards to the other extremity, and leave a portion, fora 
time, in an outefield state, rather than precipitate the appointments, 
or assign to any a longer allocation than he can comfortably or ef- 
fectually pervade.” 


The third Chapter opens with the following observations in 
favour of a Church Establishment. 


‘It is, perhaps, the best among all our more general arguments, 
for a religious establishment in a country, that the spontaneous de- 
mand of human beings for religion, is far short of the aciual interest 
which they have in it. This is uot so with their demand for food 
Or raiment, or any article which ministers to the necessities of our 
physical nature. The more destitute we are of these articles, the 
greater is our desire afier them, In every case, where the want of 
any thing serves to whet our appetite, instead of weakening it, the 
supply of that thing may be left, with all safety, to the native and 
powerful demand for it ainong the people themselves. The sensation 
of hunger is a sufficient guarantee for there heing as many bakers in 
in a country, as it 1s good and necessary for a country to have, with- 
out any national establishment of bakers. This order of men will 
come forth, in number enough, at the mere bidding of the people ; 
and it can never be for want of these that society will languish, 
under the want of aliment for the human body. It is wise in 
goverument to leave the care of the public good, wherever it can 
be left safely, to the workings of individual nature; and saving 
for the administration of justice between man and man, it were 
better that she never put out her hand, either with a view to regu- 
Jate, or to foster, any of the operations of common merchandize. 
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« But the case is widely different, when the appetite for any 
good is short of the degree in which that good is useful or neces- 
sary, aud, above all, when just in proportion to our want of it, is 
the decay of our appetite towards it. Now this is, generally speak- 
ing, the case with religious instruction: the less we have of it, the 
less we desire to have of it. It is not with the alinent of the soul 
as it is with the aliment of the body :—the latter will be sought 
after; the former must be offered, to a people whose spiritual ap- 
petite is in a state of dormancy, and with whom it is just as neces- 
sary to create an hunger, as it is to minister a positive supply. In 
these circumstances it were vain to wait for auy original movement 
on the part of the receivers; it must be made on the part of the 
dispensers. Nor does it follow, that because government ma 
wisely abandon to the operation of the principle of demand and 
supply, all those interests, where the desires of our nature, and 
the necessities of our nature, are adequate the one to the other, she 
ought, therefore, to abandon all care of our interest, when the 
desire, on the part of our species, is but rare, aud feeble, and in- 
operative, while the necessity is of such a deep and awful character, 
that there is not one of the concerns of earthliuess which ought, 
for a moment, to be compared with it. 

«© This we hold to be the chief ground upon which to plead for 
the advantages of a religious establishmeut, With it, a church is 
built, and a teacher is provided, iu every littie district of the land, 
Without it, we should have no other security for the rearing of 
such an apparatus, than the native demand of the people for Chris- 
tianity, from one generation to another, In this state of things, 
we fear, that christian cultivation would only be found in rare 
and occasional spots over the face of extended territories; and ine 
stead of that uniform distribution of the word and ordinances, 
which it is the tendency of an establishment to secure, do we con- 
ceive, that in every empire of Christendom, would there be dreary, 
unprovided blanks, where no regular supply of instruction was to 
be had, and where there was no desire after it, on the part of an 
untaught and veglected population.” 


As an illustration of the truth of these observations, we need 
only refer to the United States of America.- The state of the 
people of that country, with respect to religion, is a sufficient 
answer to the opponent of a Church Establishment, on the 
ground of its inutility. 

We agree with Mr. Chalmers, that the efforts of a parish 
minister are more likely to be of great and essential use, when 
confined to his own peculiar parish. nnd it is one of our great 
objections to those bible, and misionary, and other societies, that 
have lately sprung up in the Church, that they causelessly and 
impertinently interfere with the functions of the clergy, in 
their respective parishes ; and that where the latter do not 
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choose to lend their name and authority, to what we conceive 
unauthorized innovations,—and innovations, too, tending to 
evil, inasmuch as they weaken our abhorrence of schism, by 
associating us so familiarly with schismatics,---their authority 
is set at naught; and a stranger comes, and not unfrequently, 
by his saintly cant, deprives the pastor, who has spent his days 
in caring for the welfare of his flock, of their affections and 
confidence. We do not like these roving and itinerant advo- 
cates of schism, (for they are nothing else) ; these opponents 
of all that is lovely and venerable in their own establishment. 
Whatever tends to interrupt the beneficial effect of the labours 
of a minister in his particular parish, is injurious to religion 
and good morals ; and we perfectly agree with Mr. Chalmers, 
in what he says of the influence of locality ; though we think 
he treats the dissenters from his church and ours, much too 
tenderly. 

It is to the influence of locality that Mr. Chalmers looks for 
the accomplishment of his benevolent purpose, of assimilating 
towns to country parishes. He observes : 


«© The pulpit of an established minister may, like a local Sab- 
bath School, be turned into a centre of emanation, Instead of 
having a merely attractive influence, which can operate unly where 
a taste for christianity already exists, there may, in the person of 
him who fills it, and in virtue of the peculiar advantages which we 
have just explained, go forth a pervading influence, which may 
be made to spread itself through every portion of the space that 
he occupies, and be reiterated upon it at short intervals, and with 
successive applications. He, and the auxiliaries with whom he 
stands associated, may keep up an incessant locomotion among 
the families, and ‘they will scarcely meet with one solitary excep- 
tion, in the way of a cordial and universal welcome. This is the 
way in which a local teacher recruits his schools out of families 
that felt no moving inclination whatever towards a general teacher ; 
aud this, in effect, is the way in which a parochial clergyman, had 
he room and space for it, may reclaim, to congregational habits, 
a whole multitude that have sat motionless for years, and grown 
most alarmingly in number, under all that churches and meeting 
houses have yet done for them.” 


Mr. Chalmers thinks one great cause that the Church estab- 
lishment has not done more than it has towards removing irre- 
ligion from cities, is the mode which is adopted in letting the 
vacant church seats. ‘* These are open,” he says, “ to appli- 
cations from all parts of the town and neighbourhood ; and 
that, till very lately, without any preference being given to the 
inhabitants of the parish.’ This is an evil, but it is one for 
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which we do not see that a remedy can be all at once provided. 
In the ancient endowed churches, there were, originally, seats 
for each considerable house in the parish ; and the poorer part 
of the population were accommodated in the free-sittings, and 
in the aisles. In the new churches now building, or lately 
built, the proportion of the free-seats will, doubtless, be occu- 
pied by persons in the neighbourhood ; and as the income of 
the preacher wiil chiefly arise from letting the remainder, it 
cannot be expected that he can refuse to let them to strangers, 
if those in the immediate neighbourhood do not choose to oc- 
cupy them. But in many places, we have seen parish churches, 
with efficient ministers, deserted; and much of this desertion 
has arisen from a desire to hear popular preachers ;---men who, 
by an affected cant, a pretended zeal, and theatric diction, im- 
pose upon the multitude, and succeed in throwing in the shade 
the more solid, but less showy talents, and more substantial 
virtues of their stated preacher. This practice cannot be too 
much condemned; nothing can be more discouraging to a 
parish minister ; nothing can so effectually circumscribe his 
usefulness, as this desertion of his parishioners, through eager- 
ness, on their parts, to runa gadding after strange doctrines, 
and new faces. 

We have already occupied much space with this publication 
of Mr. Chalmers ; and we feel that it is time to-draw the re- 
view of it toa close. Hitherto we have done little but praise ; 
for we think the work calculated to do much good, if the efforts 
taken by the clergy are not immediately counteracted by the 
zeal of infidels. However, we confess we do not despair on 
this head; for the truth is mighty, and will prevail. Mr. 
Chalmers’ ideas on Church Patronage, to which he has devo- 
ted two chapters, do not altogether meet our approbation. He 
is evidently no favourer of what we term the Orthodox principles 
and practices of the Church of England, and which he terms 
‘“‘ High Church Intolerance ;” but his opinions on this head 
are less sound, and his arguments less convincing, than in any 
other part of his book, We have not, however, reserved room 
to examine them at any length; and as we have pointed out 
what is useful, and what is likely to promote the interests of 
society at large, we are the less anxious to refute his objection- 
able tenets on Church Patronage than we should otherwise be, 
because we do not think the work will fall into the hands of 
many of our readers. We doubt not that its circulation will 
be extensive amongst the author’s admirers in Glasgow ; but 
many copies will not be sold in this part of the empire. 

The volume concludes with a chapter on the advantages of 
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Sunday Schools, and pointing out the necessity of their imme- 


diate and universal adoption; and in the last paragraph we 
think the author has a sneer at the Establishment, that is 
not merited, when he talks of the activity of sectarianism 
rousing the Establishment ‘ out of its lethargies ;” as if the 


latter had done, and was doing, nothing towards the great work | — 


of christian regeneration. This is certainly a mistake ; we are 


unwilling to use a harsher term. ‘The Institutions of the Es- — 


tablishment are numerous; and are as ably and as well con- 
ducted, though without that pomp and ceremony which marks 
the efforts of sectarists. Look at that venerable and estimable 
institution, the * Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ;” 
look at that other equally valuable charity, ‘the Society for 
propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts ;*’ and at the National 
Schools.. We can say, without any exaggeration, that these 
unostentatious, but truly Christian Institutions, are doing more 
good than all the Bible, and Missionary, and British School 
Societies in the kingdom ; and the good which they do would 
be still more extensive, if Churchmen were to confine their 
support to them ; instead of which, too many who should be 
with us, are against us, and neglect the charities of their own 
Church, for the sake of joining in a projeet of doubtful utility, 
with sectarists and dissenters of all denominations. Our senti- 
ments on this subject, have, however, been so frequently and 
so freely expressed, that we need not here enlarge upon it, but 
conclude the article. 
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Notes relatmg to the Manners and Customs of the Crim Tar- 
tars; written during a Four Years’ residence among that 
People. By Mary Holderness. 12mo. Pp. 188. Warren, 
London, 1821. 


THis unassuming production contains much interesting infor- 
mation, relative to a race of people, who cannot be regarded 
without feelings of great curiosity. The Tartars, (or Tatars, 
as is the modern mode of spelling the name,) are not often 
visited, and their manners and customs are but little known. 
The ‘* Notes” of Mrs. Holderness were written during a resi- 
dence of four years, viz. from 1516 to 1820, at the village of 
Karagross, in the Crimea. She there noted such circumstances 
connected with the manners of the inhabitants as she thought 
remarkable, for the amusement of a friend in England, com- 
mitting her observations to paper as they arose. The collec- 
tion thus made, is now published nearly in its original form ; 
and we have no doubt it will amuse and instruct those who are 
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inclined to peruse it. We shall give a few extracts ; prefixing 
a general description of the country, for the information of 
our readers. 

The Crimea, or Crim Tartary, is a province of Russia in 
Europe ; it is a peninsula, formed by the Black Sea on the 
west and south, the straits of Caffa, and the sea of Azoph on 
the east; and connected with the eastern part of Nogdi Tar- 
tary on the north, by the isthmus of Perelhop. This country 
is the Chersonesus Taurica of the ancients ; its superficial ex- 
tent is about 3,600,000 English acres; being 208 miles in 
length, and 124 in breadth. ‘Trade, of late years, has revived 
very considerably. ‘ The principal articles of export are, 
wheat and other grain, wine, honey, wax, salt, saltpetre, soda, 
cordage, fish, horses, camels, butter, wool, hides, and furs, es- 
pecially the Tauric lamb skins, which are in high repute. ‘The 
imports consist in serge, camlets, and other woollen stuffs ; 
velvet, silks, calicoes, muslin, cotton thread, drugs, spiceries, 
hard-ware, &c. The only manufacture of importance is Mo- 
rocco leather.”” Of the above list of exports salt is the most 
productive ; 200 vessels being yearly laden with that material 
at the single port of Caffa, besides the great quantities im- 
ported inland. Salt-petre and coal are also plentiful ; but there 
is a great scarcity of wood and water. 

The Crimea has been subject to Russia ever since 1783, 
when the Khan abdicated, and Catherine took possession of 
the country. The names of many places were changed by 
the Russian authorities ; and the peninsula was divided into 
seven provinces. Catherine, a few years after, in connexion 
with the Emperor Joseph II. made pretensions to New Tau- 
rida. ‘This produced a war with the Turks, which ended in 
favour of Russia, in whose hands the Crimea was left at the 
peace of 1791. ‘* Next came the Emperor Paul, who declared 
the towns of Theodosia, Caffa, and Eupatona, to be free-ports. 
New colonists obtained ground to settle, rent-free, and mate- 
rials for building, at a very low rate; they were likewise freed 
from military conscription, and from taxes for 30 years, These 
encouragemenis have, of late, added largely to the popula- 
tion and agricultural wealth. In 1802, the Crimea, with the 
contiguous portion of Tartary, was formed into a separate 
government, under the name of Taurida, which is divided into 
eight circles, and has Simferopol, or Akmetchet, for its ca- 
pital.” 

‘The Crimea contains about 186,000 male inhabitants ; and 
the whole population is estimated at about 260,000. Besides 
the native Tartars, there are large colonies of Germans and 
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Bulgarians; Jews in abundance, and many Armenians and 
Greeks. 


‘¢ In the simple life of the Tartars, much may be traced of simi- 
larity with those recorded in the earliest ages of Scripture history, 
Their riches consist now, as was usual then, in flocks and herds, 
and in the number of their families. Many, also, of their domestic 
habits, are the same ; nor is it so much a matter of wonder, that, 
in lives so simple, so much accordance should be found, as that any 
people, ae had for some centuries past an intercourse with 
more civilized nations, should still retain those manners which 
characterized mankind before learning had enlightened, and com- 
merce enriched, the world. Here the former is still unknown, and 
the latter scarcely ventures a step beyond the neighbourhood of 
the sea-port whither navigation tempts her. Exchange i is still the 
medium of purchase, and | money is but seldom required or produ- 
ced, in bargains made between one Tartar and another, since they 
look with far more anxious eyes, at the expenditure of a single 
petack,* than at the cost of ten or twenty roubles, if negotiated 1 in 
the way of exchange. Poor Tartars, like Jacob, serve an appren- 
ticeship for their wives, aud are then admitted as part of the family.” 


The following account of the marriage ceremony is curious : 


‘© When a Tartar desires to marry, and has fixed upon the fami- 
ly from which he intends to choose his wife, (in which determi- 
tion he must, for the most part, be influenced by interest, although 
the reputed beauty, or good qualities of his bride, may perhups 
have been described to him by her attendants,) his first step is to 
obtain the consent of the father. This being accomplished, pre- 
sents are sent, according to the circumstances of the suitor, who 
now visits on the footing of increased familiarity. None of the 
female part of it, however, are, on any occasion, visible to him, 
unless he can, by stealth, obtain a glance of his fair one, who 
possesses the superior advantage of seeing him, whenever he comes 
to the house, through the lattice-work which encloses the apart- 
ments of the women. 

‘© At the period fixed for the wedding, a Tartar Murza sends 
to all the neighbouring villages an invitation, to come and partake 

of his festivity and good cheer. ‘Two, three, or more villages in 
a day are thus feasted, and this lasts a week, ten days, or a fort- 
night, according to the wealth of the bridegroom, Each guest 
takes with him some present, which is as handsome as his means 
will allow: a horse, a sheep, a lamb, various articles of dress, nay 
even money, are presented on this occasion. 

** Much ceremony takes place in preparing the intended bride, 
on the evening before the wedding, of which I have been a witness, 
The poor girl either was, or appeared to be, a most unwilling vic- 
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tim. She was lying on cushicns when I first entered, covered so 
as not to be seen, and surreunded by the girls who were her par- 
ticular friends, the rest of the women attending less closely, The 
girls, at intervals, loudly lamented the loss of their companion, 
and she joined in the voice of woe, At length the women told her, 
that it was time to commence the preparations, In an instant the 
girls all seized her, and uttering loud cries, attempted to withhold 
her from the women, who, struggling against them, endeavoured 
to force her away. This scene lasted till the bride was near suffer- 
ing seriously from their folly, for she fainted from continued exer- 
tion, and the heat of the crowd; but this may be said to have 
ended the contest, for they were obliged to give room and air for 
her to revive; and some little time after she had recovered, the 
women took formal possession of their new associate. They then 
began to dye her fingers, her toe-nails, and afterwards her hair, 
which being tied up, she was at last left to repose. During the 
whole time I was there, she would not shew her face; and in gene- 
ral, I have observed, that if one tells a Tartar girl, that it is said she 
is about to be married, she runs immediately out of the room, and 
will never speak to a stranger on that subject. 

‘© The share which the priest has in the ceremony, is, I believe, 
very slight: he attends at the house of the bride’s father, and 
asks at her window whether she consents to the marriage. If she 
answers in the affirmative, he says some short ejaculatory prayer, 
blesses the couple in the name of the prophet, and retires. For 
this he receives a present of considerable value ; a horse, or a sheep, 
or money. 

‘* The principal ceremony takes place on the day when the bride 
is brought home to her husband’s house; and the chief visitors are 
then invited. Eating, drinking, and dancing to the music of a 
drum and bag-pipes, form the greatest part of the entertainment, 
till the cavalcade sets out to meet the bride. She is always met at 
the frontiers of the estate on which the bridegroom resides, all the 
guests attending, and conducting the lady to her future dwelling. 
The party, when on the road, forms a gay and lively concourse, in 
which he who, in England, would be called the happy man, is the 
only person who has not the appearance of being eheerful. Appa- 
relled in his worst suit of clothes, with unshaven face, and perhaps 
badly mounted, he rides where he is least conspicuous, while a 
friend has the charge of leading another horse for him, which is 
always richly caparisoned. When the party attending the bride 
is arrived at the place of meeting, the mother, or some duenna 
who hus the superintendance of the business, first makes a present 
of value to the person who leads the horse, which, if it be a shawl, 
as is generally the case, is tied round the neck of the animal. 
Afterwards many small handkerchiefs, coarsely embroidered, and 
little pieces of linen, or of coarse printed cotton are distributed 
for which the guests contend in horse races. This occupies much 
time and during the whole of it, the carriage which contains the 
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bride, waits at the distance of nearly half a mile. It never is 
brought nearer to the party, but the lady’s father, or one of her 
brothers, attends it, in order to see the charge safely executed of 
delivering her unseen into the house of her husband. The better 
to effect this, the carriage is hung round with curtains inside, and 
if the party arrive somewhat early at the village, the vehicle is 
detained at the entrance of it, till near the close of day, and till it 
is supposed that all are occupied i in eating. When she reaches the 
door of her new prison, sherbet is brought her to drink, and some 
kind of sweetmeat is given with it. She is next presented with a 
lamb, which is actually put into the carriage with her, and after- 
wards transferred to one of her attendants. At length, after much 
bustle and preparation, the court being previously cleared of all 
spectators, large coarse blanketting is fixed up, so as to prevent all 
possibility of her being seen, and then, wrapped iu a sheet, she is 
carried by her brother into the house. Here fresh forms and ce- 
remonies await her. Being received into one of the most private 
rooms, a curtain is fixed up, so as entirely to cover one corner of 
it. Behind this the poor girl is placed, who, after the annoyance 
and fatigue she has undergone, is glad to rest as much as she is 
able, in this nook of her cage. Decorated now in all her gayest 
attire, and glittering with gold and brocade, she is still not per- 
mitted to be seen, except ‘by her mother and female friends, who 
busy themselves in arranging her clothes in proper order, and in 
shenine the room with a profusion of vay dresses, embroidered 
handkerchiefs and towels, rich coverlids, and cushions of cotton or 
Turkish silk. Allthese are distributed around the reom ; even 
the shifts, being new for the oceasien, are hung up with the rest, 
along the walls of the apartment, forming an extraordinary sort of 
tapestry. 

« While this arrangement is taking place, the brid@groom, 
having parted with most of his guests, begins to prepare for a 
visit to his bride. Being now washed, shaven, and gaily drest, he 
is allowed, about midnight, tu see his wife for an hour, at the expi- 
ration of which he is summoned to retire. Th oughout the whole 
of the next day, she is destined to’ be fixed in the corner of the 
room, and to remain stending during the visits of as many stran- 
gers as a may bring to seeher, The men employ them- 
selves in horse- “racing ; and three’or four articles of some value 
are tion for the winners, The bridegroom makes a point of pay- 
ing an early visit to those whom he considers his friends, taking 
with him some little present of his wife’s embroidery.” . 

The Mahomedan law allows each man to have four wives ; 
but there are few of the Tartars found to have more than one. 
The women appear to be, generally, very attentive to their 
duties ; and though the husband considers the wife as his slave, 
yet he is affectionate and kind to her. Where there is a plu- 


rality of wives, separate apartments and establishments are 
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provided for them, as they would not live together, and always 
regard each other with feelings of hatred and jealousy. Divor- 
ces may be granted by the priest under particular circumstan- 
ces ; and run-away marriages, (which sometimes takes place,) 
are as valid as those solemnized with all those cumbrous and 
tiresome ceremonies above detailed. A man is allowed to 
marry the widow of his brother. The wife inherits one-third 
of her deceased husband’s estate, and the children divide the 
remainder, 

Having extracted the account of the marriage ceremonies, 
our readers will not, we hope, be displeased at our inserting the 
following detail of those observed at the Tartar funerals, 


«* T was present at the funeral of an old woman, who died in 
the village of Karagross. This ceremouy usually takes place 
about twelve hours after death. When the persons appointed to 
attend the funeral were assembled, the body was brought out of the 
house, aud laid upon a hurdle. Having first been well washed, 


-gome Coarse new linen, sewn together in proper lengths for the 


purpose, was folded round it, aud it was finally covered with the 
best kaftan and pelisse of the deceased, The corpse was next 
brought out by the bearers, from the shed in which these preparas 
tions had been made, and placed upon the ground, at some little 
distance. The Mulla, and some men hired to sing, then assembled 
round it, and some short ejaculatory prayers were offered, durin 
which the women stood attentive, a few paces from the spot. After 
the prayers and singing were ended, the bearers raised the hurdle, 
(which was affixed to four long poles, so as to allow four or five 
men to carry it, both before and behind,) and set off at a very 
quick pace, almost running. The women instantly began crying 
and howling, and followed the corpse with loud lamentatious to the 
extremity of the village. 

‘¢ As the rapidity with which the bearers proceeded soon heated 
and tired them, they were relieved by others of the villagers, who 
all kept pace, and did not interrupt the procession for an instant b 
their chanzes. ‘The priest, and some men from another village, 
atteaded on horseback, Arrived at the grave, which was prepared 
on tle open steep, the body was placed on the grouud, and the 
men gathered round it, praying as before. In the act of praying 
they hoid up the hand, as if reading from it; and at the close of 
the prayer, pass ove hand over the forehead, or both down either 
side of the face, This part of the ceremony being over, they all 
went to a short distance, and seating themselves in a ring, were read 
to by the Mullah, and by some “other persons. While this was 
going on, the son of the deceased distributed a small sam of money 
among those who were present, seuding it round by one of his 
friends, My little boy being with me, he, among the rest, was 
offered a few kopecks. These I at first was unwilling to let him 
No, 281, Vol. 61, October, 1821. K 
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take; but the man who brought them insisted on his accepting 
them ; and when I asked him for what purpose they were given, he 
replied, to procure the prayers of those present for the deceased, 
that she may be received into heaven.’ 

‘‘ Having mixed a portion of quick-lime with the earth, they 
now prepared to put the corpse into the grave. This was dug 
perpendicular for about four feet, at which depth an excavation 
was made on one side, large enough to admit the width of the body. 
In this excavated nich it was laid, and some papers written by the 
Mullah were disposed about it; one being placed on the breast, 
expressive of the character of the deceased, another in the hand, 
inteuded likewise as a sort of passport at the gates of heaven; and 
a third above the head, which is said to be an intimation to the evil 
one, to refrain from disturbing the bones of a true believer. These 
papers having been properly arranged, stakes were fixed obliquely 
across the grave, from the upper to the lower side, opposite the 
body. They were placed very close to each other, and a quantity 
of hay being put over them, the earth was thrown in, and large 
stones collected to cover the whole. 

‘© The final ceremony at the grave is a repetition of prayers and 
singing; the party then adjourn to the house of the deceased, 
where they and others, includiay all relations and friends, are 
feasted for one, two, or three successive days, according to the 
power and possessions of the mourner. After the dispersion of the 
other attendants, the Mullah remains alone, and reads at the grave.’ 


Our readers will see, from these extracts, that the work is 
written in an easy familiar style, and it is worthy a perusal. 
SLA x. AE 
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Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, and on 
other Subjects. Svo. Pp. 284. Hunter, London. 1821. 


Our readers may have observed that frequently new books are 
immediately noticed by us, while others lie long on our shelves 
before their turn comes for examination. In general, the im- 
portance of the subject causes this difference. Sometimes, 
however, an important volume does not come into our hands 
so soon as it should, and various other disturbing causes may 
vary the regularity of our orbit. The Essays now before us 
are of a peculiar nature, artfully composed, and warily argued. 
The end and aim of the auther seem to be sedulously con- 
cealed. Great care is taken not to excite suspicion, but to 
insinuate dangerous principles, under the appearance of can- 
dour and truth. The subjects, too, here brought under dis- 
cussion, are of the highest importance, and not having been 
for a long time before us, may therefore now be allowed more 
than usual attention. The principal Essays in this collection 
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are the two first, one on the Formation of Opinions, the other 
on the Publication of Opinions. That on the Formation of 
Opinions presents to us the ground-work of the whole system, 
which is yet involved in so much contradiction, that we think 
the writer must have been aware of the fallacy he has adopted. 
In his first section he denies that the terms belief, doubt, or 
disbelief, can be defined. Yet, surely, these words have been 
considered capable of definition, and of being understood by 
all our moralists heretofore. It is true, they, as well as the 
words assent and opinion, are generally used without much pre- 
cision. Still are they capable of being discriminated from 
each other. If knowledge be contrasted with belief, their dif- 
ferent powers instantly appear ;—I know that I shall die,—I 
believe that I shall rise again. Knowledge, therefore, is the 
certainty of a proposition,—belief is the persuasion : that state 
of the mind lies between knowledge and doubt, as doubt lies 

between belief and disbelief. Thus a man doubts of the Mil- 

lenium, yet believes in a resurrection, while he disbelieves the 

sleep of souls. This opinion of the nature of belief should 

be observed, because it is much connected with the discussion 

before us. For in the next section it is laid down, that the be- 

lef is independent of the will. This. may be true of knowledge, 

because that includes in its meaning a certainty so overpow- 

ering as to exclude any attempts of the will to control it. The 

powers of the will have their limit. Thus no man can per- 

suade himself that he shall never die ; but many, that they shall 

never rise again. But our author argues thus: 


‘* In those cases, therefore, where the evidence is of such a nature 
as to produce universal assent, it is acknowledged by all that the 
will can have no power over our convictions. If it exercises any 
controul at all, we must look for it in those subjects which admit of 
diversity of opinion, But the belief, doubt, or disbelief which a 
man entertains of any proposition, which others regard with 
different sentiments, may be the same in strength and every other 
respect as the belief, doubt, or disbelief which he entertains of a 
proposition in regard to which there is entire unanimity; and if in 
the latter case his opinion is involuntary, there cau be no reason to 
suppose it otherwise in the former. The mere circumstance of 
others taking a different view of the subject (of which he may be 
altogether unaware) can have no tendency to render his belief more 
liable to be effected by motives, or, in other words, to bnag it 
under the control of the will. 

“ Tt will, perhaps, be geverally granted, that decided belief, or 
decided disbelief, when once engendered in the mind, cannot be 
effected by volition. This influence is usually placed in ‘the middle 
region of suspense and doubt, and it is supposed, that when the 
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understanding is in a state of fluctuation between two opinions, it 
is in the power of the will to determine the decision, The state of 
doubt, however, will be found to be no more subject to the will 
than any other state of the intellect, All the various degrees of 
belief and disbelief, from the fullest conviction to doubt, and from 
doubt to absolute incredulity, correspond to the degree of evidence, 
or to the nature of the considerations present to the mind, To be 
in doubt is to want that degree or kind of evidence which produces 
belief ; and while the evidence remains the same, without addition 
or diminution, the mind must continue in doubt.# The under- 
standing, it is clear, cannot believe a proposition on precisely the 
same evidence as that on which it previously doubted it, and yet 
to ascribe to mere volition a change froin doubt to conviction is 
asserting that this may take place ; it is affirming that a man, withe 
out the slightest reason, may, if he please, believe to-day what he 
doubted yesterday. 

‘© It may be alleged, perhaps, that it is not necessary to suppose 
the understanding to believe a proposition on the same evidence as 
that on which it previously doubted it, since the will may have the 
power of changing the character of the evidence. This implies 
that it may be capable either of raising additional ideas in the mind, 
or of detaching some of the ideas already there from the rest with 
which they are associated, and dismissing them from view, But it 
is acknowledged by our best metaphysical writers, that by mere 
volition we cannot call up any idea, nor, therefore, any number of 
ideas forming an argument ; such an operation necessarily imply- 
ing the actual presence of the ideas before the will is exerted; it is 
also impossible for us to choose what ideas shall be introduced into 
the mind by any topic on which we bestow our attentipn ; and it is 
manifest, that when ideaz have been once joined together, we can- 
not prevent them from suggesting each other according to the 
regular laws of association, In the examination of any subject, 
therefore, certain ideas will arise in our minds independently of the 
will, and, as long as we fix our attention on that subject, we cannot 
avoid the consequent suggestions, nor single out any part and for- 
get the rest. We may, it is true, by the help of external means, 





«© * Belief appears to be the firmest when there are no hostile or 
contrary considerations for the mind to rest upon. In proportion 
to the number and importance of contrary considerations belief is 
impaired, and if they are increased to a certain extent, it fades into 
doubt. The latter is often a state of oscillation, in which the mind 
passes from one class of arguments to another, the predominant af- 
fection of the moment according with the arguments on which the 
contemplation happens to be fixed. The mind may also be said to 
be in doubt when it is acquainted with neither side of a question, 
and has therefore no grounds for a determminate“opinion. The one may 
be called active or positive, the other passive or negative doubt.” 
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or even by an internal effort, dismiss a subject eutirely from our 
thoughts; we may get rid of it by turning our attention to some- 
thing else; but while we continue to reflect upon it, we cannot 
prevent it from suggesting those ideas, which, from the habits, 
character, and constitution of our minds, it is calculated to excite. 
‘© We come then to the conclusion, that since the same conside- 
rations present to the mind must invariably produce the same belief, 
doubt, or disbelief, and since volition can neither introduce any 
additional considerations, nor dismiss what are already present, the 
will can have no influence on belief ; or, in other words, belief, 
doubt, and disbelief, are involuntary states of the intellect.” 


Much of this is undoubtedly erroneous. Yet upon it the 
whole system of scepticism is constructed, and we shall there- 
fore, endeavour to show that these opinions are by no means 
agreeable to fact ; but first we shall represent them as completely 
invalidated by the author himself. 


“ Although belief is an involuntary state of the mind, yet, like 
many other involuntary affections and events, it may, in some cir- 
cumstances, be partially controlled by our voluntary actions. Sleep 
is involuntary, but it may, to a certain extent, be prevented or 
induced according to our pleasure ; and in like manner, although 
we cannot believe or disbelieve as we choose, yet cases may arise in 
which we can, in some measure, regulate our belief, by subjecting 
our minds to the operation of such evidence as we conceive will 
gratify our inclinations in its result. We may, at any time, be 
unfair and partial in the examination of a question. We may 
turn our attention from the arguments on one side, and direct all 
its keenness to those on the other ; and notwithstanding some latent 
suspicions of a contrary nature, springing from the conseiousness of 
a want of candour, we may possibly by such means lessen our 
doubts about an opinion which we desire to think true. 

‘« If we had already a clear and full conviction of the truth of 
any doctrine, perhaps no partiality of attention in favour of the 
opposite side could effect an alteration in our opinion; but in all 
cases where our views were vague, or our minds uninformed, an 
exclusive devotion to one side of the evidence might have a material 
influence on our conclusions. In such cases, a man has in some 
degree the power of making his opinions follow in the track of his 
inclinations,” 

‘* In entering upon the subject of the present section it may be 
well to repeat the remark, that the causes of the various conclusions, 
which men draw from the same arguments, are to be sought for in 
the imperfection of language, in the circumstances which regulate 
our trains of thought, and in whatever tends to excite or fix the 
attention in a partial manner. It is in the power of producing the 
two lattereffects, that the peculiar influence possessed by the sensitive 
over the intellectual part of our nature seems to consist. There is 
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no remark more frequent, no maxim more current in the world, than 
that a man’s opinions are influenced by his interest and passions. 
This is so manifest, that we cau often predict, from a knowledge of 
his situation and relations in society, what sentiments, on a given 
subject, he will profess and muintain. Much of the influence thus 
apparently exerted by passion on the opinions of mankind, extends 
however, in reality, only to their professions. Many doctrines, as we 
have already remarked, are adopted without any real conviction : 
they are merely ostensible assumptions, not indications of the actual 
state of the understanding : : apd what a man thus professes may be 
expected, of course, to accord with his interest or passions. But 
laying all these out of the question, there is indisputably an influence 
exerted by emotions and passions over the understanding itself. 
They have sometimes the effect of making that argument appear 
valid to one man which is regarded as inconclusive by another ; tn 
a word, of begetting various opinions ov the same subject. 

“* This effect.is partly to be accounted for, as before stated, by 
their power of awakening peculiar trains of ideas. The same words 
or the same objects, will rouse combinations of thought in the mind 
when it is labouring under melancholy, of totally a different charac- 
ter from those which they suggest during a state of cheerfulness ; 
and, in a similar manner, all the various emotions and passions, by 
which we are affected, occasionally operate as principles of sugges- 
tion. If, therefore, the effect of any arguments on the understand- 
ing depends both on the arguments themselves and the ideas and 
considerations which they suggest, the various effects of the same 
arguments, on such as attend to them, may be partly ascribed to the 
states of feeling in which such persons happen to be. 

‘* The other way in which the passions and emotions of men in- 
fluence their opinions, and cause them to receive different impres- 
sions from the same arguments, may deserve a fuller elucidation, 
When those arguments form a train or series of considerable length 
and complexity ,1t is obviously impossible that they should all be 
present to the mind together, or at the same moment. ‘The under- 
standing must survey them in detail ; ; and its ultimate decision will 
depend on those which have chiefly excited its attention, and remain 
in view at the close of the scrutiny. Whatever, therefore, occasions 
any of the arguments to come before the mind more frequently, 
and remain in view more permanently, than the rest ; or, in other 
words, whatever fixes the attention on some more then others, will 

naturally effect its decision, The remark applies not only to the 
arguments actually submitted to us, but also to all the ideas and 
considerations which they suggest. 

‘«« This attribute, of drawing aid fixing the attention, belongs in 
a remarkable degree to all strong emotions, Every one must have 
felt, while he has been affected by any particular passion, that he 
could scarcely attend to any thing but what had some connection 
with it ; he must have experienced its power of presenting exclusive 
and strong views, its despotism i banishing all but its own ideas, 
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Fear, for example, may so concentrate our thoughts on some par- 
ticular features of our situation, may so absorb our attention, that 
we may overlook all other circumstances, and be led to conclusions 
which would be instantly rejected by a dispassionate understanding. 

«© While the mind is inthis state of excitement, it has a sort of 
elective attraction (if we may borrow an illustration from chemical 
science) for some ideas to the neglect of all others. It singles out 
from the number presented to it those which are connected with the 
prevailing emotion, while the rest are overlooked and forgotten. In 
examining any question, it may really comprehend all the arguiments 
submitted to it; but, at the conclusion of the review, those ouly 
are retained which have been illuminated by the predominant pas- 
sion; and since opinions, as we have seen, are the result of the con- 
siderations which have been attended to and are in siglit, not of such 
as have been overlooked and have vanished, it is those by which the 
judgment will be determined. 

** In this way self-interest, hope, fear, love, hatred, and the other 
passions, may any of them draw the mind from a perfect survey of 
a subject, and fix its attention on a partial view, may exaggerate 
the importance of some objects and diminish that of others, and by 
this virtual distortion of appearances affect its perceptions of truth, 

‘¢ The peculiar effects of passion, which we have been describing, 
are evidently involuntary, and perhaps few are conscious of them 
in their own case, but such as have been accustomed to exaininethe 
movements of their sensitive and intellectual powers. It deserves 
to be remarked likewise, that our good as well as our bad passions, 
our kind as well as our malevolent feelings, may equiully operate as 
principles of suggestion ; and being alsu equally conducive to that 
partiality of attention, that peculiar vividness of ideas, which we~ 
have attempted to expiain, are of course equally liable to mislead 
the judginent.” 


If such be the case, if in all momentous subjects various 
affections distracted the attention in many different degrees, who 
can pretend that his judgment is formed perfectly independent 
of all these? Whoever will observe the different operations of 
the mind when investigating a problem in mathematics, and a 
difficulty in theology or morals, will find how much inclination 
and connexion affects its operations, You cannot turn your 
attention from the consequences of certain points being 
demonstrated. To a dissipated sceptic Leslie’s Short Method 
with a Deist was given, and its excellence praised. He returned 
it unread, he had heard it was a flimsy thing! With a mathe- 
matical problem we go carelessly on, well knowing that it isa 
matter of perfect indifference to our present or future welfare, 
whatever the result may be, whether the square of the hypo- 
thenuse in a right-angled triangle be or be not equal to the sum 
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of the squares of the sides. Nay this disturbing effect on the 
mind, arising from bodily affeetions, has been the constant 
complaint of heathens and of christians. Sometimes it produces 
false determinations, and sometimes actions in direct opposition 
to the determination itself. 

Natura hominum, says an ancient writer, proclivis in Vitia, 
videri vult, non modo cum veniased etiam cum ratione, peccare. 
It would savour of pedantry to quote the innumerable passages 
of the classics proving this slavery of the judgment to the will. 
Locke in chapter 21, sec. 56, shews how men come to choose 
ill. ‘* By atoo hasty choice of his own making he has im- 
en on himself wrong measures of good and evil, which, 

owever false and fallacious, have the same influence on all his 
future conduct as if they were true and right.” And it is 
afterwards shewn, How men come to prefer the worse to the bet 
ter. So also Wollaston in section nine, Religion of Nature 
delineated, observes, ‘* A man must labour to clear his mind 
of those pre-occupations and incumbrances which hang about 
it, and hinder him from reasoning freely and judging impar- 
tially. We set out in life from such poor beginnings of know- 
ledge, and grow up under such remains of superstition and igno- 
rance, such influence of company and fashion, such insinua- 
tions of pleasure, &c., that it is no wonder if men get habits 
of thinking only one way, that these habits in time grow con- 
firmed and obstinate, and so their minds come to be overcast 
with thick prejudices, scarce penetrable by any ray of truth, or 
light of reason.” 

So far, then, has our metaphysician any right to argue on 
the supposition that the belief is involuntary, that he should 
rather have contended it ought to be involuntary, and have attri- 
buted the misconceptions and misconduct of the world to its 
true source, the dependance of the Belief on the Will. Even in 
science we often perceive obstinacy in error, or ignorance of 
the matter in discussion, to arise from vanity, one of the dis- 
turbing forces of the mind. For instance, Dr. Priestley had 
been the great advocate of the Phlogistic theory in Chemistry. 
On that foundation his arguments and his fame were built. But 
in process of time the «xperiments of Dr. Black and Lavoisier, 
entirely demolished this theory. All the chemical world were 
thoroughly convinced of its falsehood. But Priestley persevered 
in its belief all his life. Howdid his mind resist the evidence 
of experiment? Was not this belief of his, or rather obstinacy, 
caused by the love of his own fame? So again, when he at- 
tempted to distinguish himself by a theological discussion with 
Bishop Horsely, it soon appeared that he had never studied the 
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subject ; that he had never redde those authors of note whose 
opinions disagreed with that he had chosen to adopt, and that 
he knew very little even of the language, on which, in fact, 
the subject disputed chiefly depended. Witness his blunders 
about the word [3.wms. Vanity, sheer vanity, was his besetting 
sin, and is, indeed, generally the source of scepticism. The 
author before us seems tacitly to acknowledge this truth, al- 
though, perhaps, not aware of the fact. In the note at p. 87, 
we have as follows : 


‘“* Tt is a curious fact, which I think may be observed in the his- 
tory of persecution, that men are generally more inclined to puvish 
those who believe Jess than they themselves do, than those who 
believe more. We pity rather than condemn the extravagancies of 
fanaticism, and the absurdities of superstition ; but are apt to grow 
angry at the speculations of scepticism. If any one superadds 
something to the established creed, his conduct is viewed with tole- 
rable composure; it is when he attempts to subtract from it, that 
he provokes indignation. Is it that we feel a sort of superiority at 
perceiving the absurdity of what others believe, and, on the other 
hand, are mortified when any body else appears to arrogate the same 
superiority over ourselves ?” 


This sort of superiority makes our sceptics plume themselves 
in secret, and wonder at their flight above the grovelling fel- 
lows about them. They are free from nursery prejudices, and 
slavish fears! They can despise priestcraft and bigotry! They 
are enlightened men, the illuminers of the age! So in p. 93 
we again have 


‘© There are few things more disgusting to an enlightened mind 
than to see a number of men, a mob, whether learned or illiterate, 
who have never scrutinized the foundation of their opinions, assail- 
ing with contumely an individual, who, after the labour of research 
and reflection, has adopted differeut sentiments from theirs, and 
pluming themselves on the notion of superior virtue, because their 
understandings have been tenacious of prejudice.” 


These intimations clearly shew what goes on in the mind of 
our sceptical author. They are slight, indeed; but to discover 
which way the wind blows we throw up a straw, not a stone ; 
and to use the words of a real philosopher, “ thinking them- 
selves wise, they become fools.” 

Now whether erroneous judgment arises from sensual or in- 
tellectual delusions, it is probable that these delusions being 
extinguished, or even greatly diminished, the judgment would 
then right itself, and perceive the fallacy of its former concep- 
tions. ‘The approach of death remarkably clears up our ideas 
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respecting earthly things. The real value of public opinion 
becomes apparent, as well as the rectitude of the means by 
which it has been procured. The idea, too, that the conceal- 
ment of crimes can continue in this life only, gives rise to a 
variety of novel reflections, and the expectation of every inten- 
tion, design, and act being completely disclosed, naturally in- 
clines the mind to recal what these may have been: hence it 
is that we'so often witness, on death-beds, a complete change 
of language and of sentiment. Our sceptical author thinks 
otherwise. 


‘¢ Thus men, who have rejected vulgar creeds in the days of 
health and prosperity, manfully opposing their clear and compre- 
hensive views to prevailing superstitions, have sometimes exhibited 
the melancholy spectacle of again stooping to their shackles in the 
hour of sickness, and at the approach of death; not because their 
understandings were convinced of error by any fresh light, but 
because they were unable to keep their rational conclusions steadily 
in view; because that intellectual strength, which repelled absurd 
dogmas, had sunk beneath the pressure of disease, or the fears of 
nature, and left the defenceless spirit to the predominance of early 
associations, and to the inroads of superstitious terror, Such men 
are replunged into their old prejudices, exactly in the same way as 
he, who has thrown off the superstitions of the uursery, is over- 
powered, as he passes through a church-yard at midnight, by his 
infantile associations,” 


Now, whoever will investigate facts, will see the reverse of 
this picture. That at the hour of death those who have re- 
nounced the truths of Christianity, no longer supported by 
praise or vanity, nor seduced by pleasure and passion, have 
again stooped to its shackles, is indeed true: but who having 
embraced them late in life, under similar circumstances, have 
reverted to their old prejudices. If weakness of mind in one 
case caused a return to early opinions, it would in another. 
But the enlightened man, alias the sceptie, often becomes 
then a Christian again. ‘The convinced sceptic never at that 
hour returns back to his free-thinking principles. Truth then, 
undisturbed by worldly views, shines so bright as to give light 
even to those who would close their eyes. And hence those 
who have come over to the Protestant church, from popery, are 
never known, at the approach of death, to sink beneath the pres- 
sure of disease, or the fears of nature, or feel the defenceless 
spirit left to the predominance of early associations, or the inroads 
of superstitious terror. We have a strong and marked instance 
that the clear and comprehensive views of the sceptic can give 
him no encouragement at the hour of death, although again 
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and again brought before him by his surrounding friends, and 
every means tried to raise his courage and renew his intellec- 
tual strength. This instance is the death of Voltaire, and is 
the more remarkable because he never had those early associ- 
ations to which our author refers. Even when a boy his tutor 
discovered him to be an infidel, and his whole life was spent 
in a conspiracy against Christianity. He was affected by an 
hemorrhage about the beginning of February, 1778, after a 
most triumphal reception at the theatre, and he died 30th May 
following. On his first alarm he sent for a neighbouring cler- 
gyman, and the consolations of popery were administered to 
him. His friends D’Alembert, Condorcet, and Marmontel, were 
always with him, and strove to encourage him. Even when 
the priest would have returned to his penitent, he found him- 
self excluded by these men, who beset the house, and suffered 
none but those of their own sentiments to approach him. Yet, 
notwithstanding all their -efforts, Voltaire continued, for two 
months at least, the shocking victim of horror and despair ; 
alternately praying and blaspheming, so that some of his friends 
fled, declaring his agonies too dreadful to witness. His phy- 
siclans, however accustomed to death-bed scenes, were shock- 
ed at his sufferings, and one of them, Mons. Tronchin, pub- 
lickly declared, that the Furies of Orestes gave but a faint 
idea of those of Voltaire!!! His associate in the Anti-Chris- 
tian conspiracy, D’Alembert, would have also recanted at the 
close of his life, had not Condorcet prevented him from flinch- 
mg, to use his own expression. And Diderot, when his time 
approached, after having had several conferences with Mons. 
de ‘Tersac, Rector of St. Sulpice, Paris, prepared to make a 
publie recantation of his errors. But the cabal being alarmed, 
and thinking that they would themselves be dishonoured by the 
dereliction of sucha chief, contrived to carry him off into the 
country, where they kept him secluded from all visitors, while 
they pretended that he was still in Paris; and conveying his 
body back as soon as he expired, gave out that he died suddenly 
at table, in all his atheism, without giving any signs of re- 
morse. : 

These terrors at the hour of death, can be accounted for 
only on the ground that the wretches internally acknowledged 
the truths which they publicly endeavoured to discard, from 
motives of vanity or views of profit. Opinions which a man 
really holds in his life, will never annoy him at his death ; for 
even if they be false, the mind is too much engaged, and too 
feeble, then to make the discovery. Hence conscientious men, 
of every persuasion, are never mentally agonized at their deaths, 
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That vanity, and not conviction, was one, at least, of the causes 
of infidelity, we add the following farther proofs. Frederic, 
king of Prussia, in a letter to Voltaire, dated 7th July, 1770, 
thus speaks of himself. ‘ When one looks upon oneself as 
gifted with superior lights, out of compassion for others, in 
commiseration for their weakness, one should not shock their 
prejudices.” But Montesquieu, whose atheistic and rebellious 
principles are now too well ascertained by the infamous Ber- 
trand Barrerre, has fully revealed the truth. He declared in 
his last moments, that if he had hazarded any expressions in 
his works which could cast a doubt on his belief, it was owing 
toa taste for novelty and singularity, toa wish of passing for 
a transcendent genius, soaring above prejudice and common 
maxims, to a desire of pleasing, and obtaining the plaudits of 
those men who directed the public opinion, and who were 
never more lavish of their praise than when one appeared to 
authorize them to throw off the yoke of all dependence and 
restraint. 

Therefore, from the frothy theory of metaphysics to the 
records of experience, we make our appeal on this subject. 
From these facts we synthetically draw, according to the rules 
of lord Bacon, and the confirmed practice of philosophy, this 
deduction,—that the Judgment is generally affected by the 
Will, and that vanity is the usual cause of scepticism. 

We have thus shewn the fallacy of the leading proposition, 
laid down by our sophister. For the whole of his argument 
depends on the opinion that belief is involuntary. Such it 
should, indeed, be ; but to divest ourselves of all mental affec- 
tions can seldom be accomplished, not even in scientific pur- 
suits; for a man is reluctant to discover himself to have erred 
on any subject. And here we might fairly leave our author to 
his fate, having taken away the foundation of his structure, 
but there are a few important points which still require consi- 
deration. On the supposition that error is always involuntary, 
our author inveighs against persecution of every shade and kind. 
But it has ever been practised, on the ground that error was 
voluntary, which it certainly is, generally speaking. But be- 
cause we cannot ascertain the causes of error, in different indi- 
viduals, and some causes do not merit punishment, therefore 
it is now considered that, according to the principles of justice, 
no person should be persecuted for the opinions they hold. 
The case of the Jews is alluded toin p. 80. Now all Chris- 
tilans are convinced that the Jews are wilfully obstinate. But 
we do not persecute them, because it is found from experience, 
that hypocrisy and concealment, not conversion, would be the 
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result, and because their deep-rooted prejudices are not of their 
own choosing. There are other reasons also, to urge which, 
in confuting the author before us, would be a Petitio Principii. 
These will suggest themselves to our Christian readers ; we 
must remember that we are combatting a sceptic. That sub- 
scription to articles of religion should be reprobated by this 
writer, must be expected. With others of his class, he is either 
really or affectedly ignorant of the grounds on which it is de- 
manded. No people have yet existed without an established 
religion, and the experience of ages has shewn it to be neces- 
sary for the well-being of society. ‘Therefore, tests and sub- 
scriptions become necessary in a political view. Without them, 
and therefore without any established form of religion, the 
principles of morality would gradually fade away, and nothing 
short of the severest despotism could then maintain due order 
throughout the nation. Of this great political truth, the United 
States will soon give us decisive proofs. ‘Their immense ter- 
ritory will, for a time, absorb the usual effects of licentiousness, 


and its atrocities may long remain unknown to Europe. But 


they are already marked as a faithless race, and in China have 
been lately degraded from,—English of the second Chop, to 
English of the third. But other considerations on the subjects 
of these Essays, must be reserved for the next month, which 
the ingenious misrepresentations, and plausible scepticism of 


our author, seem to render necessary. 
_ (To be continued.) 





A  _ 


A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Sarum, 
at his Visitation in the year 1821. By the Reverend Charles 
Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. Hatchard and Son. 1821. 


WE again, with satisfaction and delight, call the notice of our 
readers to another Charge by the able and indefatigable Arch- 
deacon of Sarum, in which the advantages and necessity of 
stricter union among the members of the Church are clearly 
pointed out and strongly inculcated. There, perhaps, never 
was a time when these truths required enforcing more than at 
present. By that strange propensity of the human mind to 
fly from one extreme into another, the present generation has 
fallen from tolerating differences in religion to regarding all 
religion with indifference. No discrimination is made between 
persons and opinions. However we may tolerate the former, 
the latter christians are bound to oppose according to the 
degree of error they are supposed to possess, Some practices 
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strenuously defended still appear so diametrically contradictory 
to the plainest doctrines of scripture, that no person sincerely 
religious can regard them with any degree of composure. For 
instance, the worship of images and saints by the Papists, and 
the rejection of the sacraments by the Quakers. In this coun- 
try, itis true, the wily Jesuits have assimilated their devotions 
as much as possible to the model of those in the Church, and 
no imagery is seen in their temples. So they indulged the 
Chinese in such idolatrous practices as provoked the indigna- 
tion of the other missionaries. Therefore, what Popery really 
is, must be learnt at Rome, and in Italy, where it flourishes 
unrestrained. ‘There we find the Virgin Mary to be almost the 
sole object of adoration, and her image, dressed in every ridi- 
culous fashion possible, obtruded on our view in the streets 
and the churches. But, whoever attentively considers the 
fourth chapter of Deuteronomy, must be convinced that we 
are forbidden to address God himself through the medium of 
any image, likeness, or representation, and that such an act is 
decided idolatry. Nor can it escape any one that idolatry 
appears to be a most offensive crime, provoking our Maker 
more than any other. Must it not then be the duty of every 
consistent Protestant to discourage the commission, much 
more the propagation of this crime, by every just and proper 
means? And, yet are there many who, by subscribing to the 
building of Popish chapels, by occasional attendance, and by 
general countenance afforded to the priests, actually give more 
encouragement to positive idolatry, than to their own purer 
form of worship. This inconsistency is palliated by the name 
of liberality, yet surely it is a serious offence. Upon the same 
principles should temples be raised for the Hindoos, and sub- 
scriptions collected to erect Lingams. But, by thus disre- 
garding the distinctions between truth and falsehood, the latter 
must eveatually suppress the former, as being always more 
congenial to human weakness, and the consequences will be 
very fatal in many other respects. In this light the case is 
viewed by the Archdeacon, who says :— 


‘* ‘That unqualified toleration, by which this country is at pre- 
sent distinguished, but to which, so far as it respects the consciences 
of individuals, no Protestant can consistently object, has by de- 
grees generated a species of mis-called liberality, which, if per- 
mitted in judgment to proceed on the present Utopian -plan of 
communion among all different professors, how discordant soever 
their religious opinions may be, must lead to the destruction of our 
establishment, and the eventual abolition of all Christian unity. 
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Whilst fer liberality, properly so called, every true Christian must 
be an advocate. But that liberality which is the order of the 
present day, is of a perfectly novel kind ; since, in the case before 
us, it consists in venturously giving up those judicious safeguards 
by which our civil and religious rites have long been secured, as 
altogether incompatible with the improvements of an enlightened 
age. This notion, however unfounded, has tended to establish a 
bond of unnatural union among parties differently circumstanced, 
many of whom, perhaps, have not given themselves time to look 
forward to consequences ; which, by putting all creeds upon the 
same level, appears to make religion a matter of that perfect indif- 
ference, as to be totally unworthy of legislative consideration. Ine 
deed, in such a case, religion, which, properly regarded, is that 
solemn intercourse which has been established between earth and 
heaven, becomes any thing and every thing ; and, if we may 80 
say, even nothing ; as it may best accord with the fancy, the ima- 
gination, or the corruption of the party concerned with it. But 
whatever difference of opinion there may be on this subject, when 
placed solely on political ground ; there can be none, when it is 
viewed through a religious medium ; unless Protestants of the 
present day are so far departed from the principles of the reforma- 
tion, as toconsider it to be a matter of no importance, whether the 
pure doctrines of Christianity, or the gross errors of Popery, gain 
the ascendency in this country. Upon no other principle but this 
of general latitudinarianism, or perfect indifference to religious 
matters, is it to be accounted for, that one of the most momentous 
questions that ever came before a Christian legislature, appeared to 
provoke little or no serious inquiry into the effect most likely to be 
produced by it on the established religion of the country. For 
from nothing that passed upon this important measure could it have 
been concluded, that the Church of England constituted an 
integral branch of our constitution ; or, that the faith, which that 
Church has in her keeping, stood upon any broader ground than 
that of mere human opinion. The important subject under con- 
sideration seemed indeed to have been seen only through the 
shifting medium of political expediency ; and, with the most popu- 
lar orators of the day, was made to turn principally upon a calcu- 
lation of chances, how far the projected concessions to Papists might, 
or might not prove ministerial to their obtaining political ascen- 


dency in this country.” 


The charge, therefore, calls upon the clergy to whom it is 
addressed, to instruct their hearers in the great duty of being 
zealous for the truth, and to maintain the distinction between 
right and wrong ; which, as is truly observed, seems wholly 
neglected by our legislators. The Archdeacon next points out 
the absurdity of supposing, that Popery, possessed of compe- 
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tent power, would not exert it to the destruction of Protes- 
tantism, and gives in proof the following anecdote. 


«« James II. when Duke of York, with tears in his eyes, re- 
quested an exemption in his favour from the Test Act, and pledged 
his word, as a Prince and a Peer, that his religion was a matter only 
between God and his conscience, and that it should not, in any 
instanee, influence his political conduct in England. He renewed 
the same professions on his accession to the throne. As a private 
man, James was always considered to be a man of truth and honour: 
yet when M. Deveaux, his confessor, had access to him, his pro- 
fessions were all forgotten : and we know the abuses which he after- 
wards committed under the same pernicious influence.” 


As this charge seems to have been delivered during the late 
discussions on the Popery Bill in the House of Commons, it 
chiefly dwells on that subject. It is hinted in page 23, on the 
authority of a late Lord Chancellor of Ireland, that the Act of 
oe, cannot be repealed any more than the Bill of 
Rights. This is precisely the doctrine which we have always 
urged. There are some fundamental principles which cannot 
be repealed without dissolving the constitution. Every nation 
hitherto has had some established form of religion. In this 
the reformed church has been adopted, which has answered, 
politically speaking, the purpose of a church so well, that 
although we are the richest, we are, at the same time, the 
most moral people in Europe. America, without an esta- 
blished religion, although under peculiarly favourable circum- 
stances, still already exhibits the inevitable consequences of 
that omission. 

Again, have we not experienced the dreadful nature of 
Popery in this country sufficiently to avoid tampering with it 
again. 

“¢¢Qur fathers, who lived under the dread of Popery and 
arbitrary power, are most of them gone off the stage; and have 
carried with them the experience, which we their sons stand in 
need of, to make us earnest to preserve the blessing of liberty, and 
pure religion, which they have bequeathed us. O that I had 
words to represent to the present generation the tiseries which their 
fathers underwent; that { could describe their fears and anxieties, 
their restless nights and uneasy days, when every morning threat- 
ened to usher in the last day of England's liberty. Had men 
such a sense of the miseries of the time past, it would teach them 
what consequences they were to expect from any successful attempt 
against the present establishment.’ ”* 





——— 


“‘ # A dissenting gentleman, adverting to the same interesting 
subject, writes thus strongly upon it :—** Of how great importance 
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Many, indeed, consider all alarm on this subject as perfeetly 
idle, we would, therefore, recommend them seriously to peruse 
the following passage. 


‘¢ Among the many seminaries for Popery, which have of late 
years gained a settlement in this tolerant country, it may be suffi- 
cient, however, for our present purpose, to notice that of Stony- 
hurst, in Lancashire.* The establishment in this place, which may 
be considered the head quarters of Jesuitism, is upon that enlarged 
and systematic plan, and is withal of so encroaching a nature, as 
to furnish a fair specimen of the size to which, if we may so say, 
the snow-ball of Popery will increase, in whatever part of the 
country it may be left to take its course. 

‘* The danger with which such an establishment is pregnant, both 
to the Protestant faith, and Protestant government of these realms, 
is too obvious to require a comment ; especially, when it is con- 





the conduct and government of this country are to the libertiesand 
happiness of Europe at large, the progress and termination of the 
late eventful war sufficiently demonstrate. But this government 
derives its vigour from its being essentially and entirely Protestant. 
Should the couucils and politics of England again become shackled 
by Catholic interference, her influence, her pre-eminence, nay, her 
very existence as an independent nation, must totter from its foun- 
dation.—Has the reformation at length caused Protestants to ferget 
the great principle of the reformers, and the hardness of that iron 
bondage from which they were made the instruments of delivering 
us? Arethe oppressions and cruelties of the Romish hierarchy 
blotted out from the page of history ? Are they not, on the con- 
trary, written in letters of blood, freshened up as it were on pur- 
pose, at this important crisis, by the re-establishment of the [nqui- 
sition, and therestoration of the order of Jesuits? But we have 
been living at ease. The privileges of this happy country seem to 
have lulled us into forgetfulness. We seem not to be aware, that 
for that peaceful and tolerant iutercourse with Catholics at home 
and abroad, to which we have been accustomed, we are indebted 
not to the spirit of Popery, but to that of Protestantism alone. 
And hence we have used ourselves to look upon Popery as children 
look upon a leopard in Exeter Change; admiring its apparent 
docility and obedience to its keeper, and pleased with the sleek and 
dotted appearance of its skin, but unmindful of the sharp claws 
which curl under its paw, the cruel armature of its jaws, and the 
fierce spirit which resides within, and waits only for convenient cir- 
—— to display itself.’ "—(See Blair's Revival of Popery, 
p. 162. 


s¢ # It consists of a college, capable of containing at least four 
or five hundred pupils, with a preparatory seminary adjoining, for 
the education of one thousand children,” 
No, 281, Vol. 61, October, 1821. L 
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sidered that this Popish intrigue is conducted in a country most 
favourably circuinstanced to promote its success. Indeed, previous 
to the settlement of the Jesuits in this part of the kingdom, there 
were not, as we understand, perhaps more than half a dozen Papists 
in the neighbourhood of Stonyhurst; whereas, at this time, the 
greater part of the population about that place, to the number of 
several thousands, are become such. Nor will this bea matter of 
surprise to those who, being acquainted with the history and cha- 
racter of the Jesuits, cannot but kuow with what subtilty, plausi- 
bility, and dexterity, they mould unsuspecting Protestants to their 
latent purposes, and what indefatigable pains they take to accom- 
plish their projected-ends. Such persons will not be surprised to 
hear that Romish priests have regularly and systematically preached 
for years past in the populous town of Preston against the English 
church and faith :—whilst the principal Jesuit priest in that town 
is understood to have made his boast, that when he first came to. 
that place, somewhat more than twenty years ago, a small room 
would hold his congregation ; whereas now two large chapels, each 
capable of accommodating two thousand persons, are insufficient to 
contain the accumulating converts. The consequence of this pre- 
vailing spirit of proselytism, in the particular district here referred 
to, has been, what it will never fail to be in every place in which 
the same indefatigable agency shall be left to its uninterrupted 
exertion. 

‘¢ In the town of Preston, we are informed, the booksellers are 
afraid publicly to expose to sale any books against Popery ; whilst 
there is a bookseller in the same town, the windows of whose shop 
are continually crowded with Anti-Protestant publications, And 
such a degree of ascendency have these Jesuistical emissaries of 
Rome gained in that neighbourhood, as to boast names of influ- 
ence and respectability, both of clergy and laity, among their 
patrons and advocutes.*”? 





‘© * With respect to the notoriously prevailing influence of the 
Jesuists in Lancashire, particularly in the town of Preston and _ its 
vicinity, the reader will find an alarming account ina ‘¢ History of 
the Jesuits,’ published in 1816 ; from which the following extract 
has been made by Mr Blair, in his late publication, entitled, 
‘* Letters on the Revival of Popery :’'—* The Jesuits and Papists 
in conjunction, have, within the last eighteen months, erected a 
large school (with an excellent house at each end, for the accommo- 
dation of the master and mistress,) upon the plan of our national 
schools, for the reception of children of both sexes: this school 
will hold abouta thousand children. The members of Parliament 
for Preston, and some clergymen, as well as several other nominal 
Protestants, have contributed large donations towards this school. 
The subtilty with which the Jesuits insinuate themselves into Pro- 
testant families of fortune is very remarkable, but quite in unison 
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To this we must add, that there are four clergymen in the 
diocese of Cheshire who have each a liberal salary for the 
trouble of giving yearly a course of lectures on the errors of 
Popery, from their pulpits, or from those of any neighbouring 
churches. We trust that, under the circumstances detailed by 
Mr. Blair, they have not made a sinecure of these appoint- 
ments, and that they have vigorously exerted themselves in 
support of the reformation. We shall be glad to hear of what 
has been done, and to record the names of the active and 
sincere. 

We are certainly much indebted to Archdeacon Daubeny, 
the Archdeacon of Essex, and some other dignified clergy, for 
thus strenuously urging the duty of contending for the great 
truths of the reformation. The vapid expressions of candour 
and liberality must not be suffered to lull our teachers into 
carelessness. Persecution is out of the question, but a distinct 
knowledge of the tenets peculiar to Popery, and of the effect 
of those tenets, both in this and other countries, should be 
frequently inculeated. At present, a kind of suspension of 
hostilities seems to have taken place, which probably will not 
endure long, but be succeeded with bitter virulence on both 
sides ; or, it may be, under this apparent tranquillity, measures 
may be silently taken to accomplish by fraud, what has hitherto 
failed when openly attempted. It becomes, therefore, the duty 
of every leading Protestant to be on his guard, and to revere 
the advice so judiciously given in this charge, by that able 
supporter of the Church, the Archdeacon of Sarum. 





with their whole history ; there is scarcely a single Protestant 
family of respectability which is not in a yreater or less degree 
under the influence of the Jesuits, The bishop of the diocese 
himself, has not escaped the vortex of their influence ; and a rela- 
tive of his, who is a beneficed clergyman, at no great distance from 
the college, is openly boasted of by the Jesuits as their patron and 
ally. To this list may be added some of the established clergy of 
Preston and its vicinity. The Jesuits rule the magistrates of that 
place completely, and the mayor himself is in their interest.’ 

‘* For the credit of our establishment, I feel disposed to think 
the above statement to be greatly exaygerated. But should it 
approach in any degree to.the truth, the circumstances to which it 
relates ought to be generally made known; before Popish ivflu- 
ence in this country becomes too powerful for Protestant control. 
At the same time it would be injustice to the town of Preston, 
were I not toadd, that in consequence of exertions lately made in 
that place, the conversion to Popery has considerably abated.” 
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( 148 ) 


The Restoration of National Prosperity, shewn to be imme- 
diately practicable. By the Author of “ Junius Identified.” 
8vo. Pp. 93. Taylor and Hessey, London, 1821. 


Ir may be expected, that as all political writers nearly are 
agreed on some important points hitherto much disputed, minis- 
try, timid and cautious as they are, will at last be induced to 
take measures accordingly. The author of this able pamphlet 
before us, adopts exactly the same line of reasoning as we have 
heretofore done when discussing similar subjects, and has added 
other considerations on subjects which did not then fall under 
our view, all tending to the same purport. Our readers are 
aware, that we have constantly ascribed much of our present 
distress to the forced reduction of our currency to a metallic 
one ; that unhappy measure has now been completed, without 
affording the least satisfaction or advantage to counterbalance 
the evils of which it has been the cause. It was built on this 
most fallacious maxim, that the value of gold is invariably the 
same ; but it is impossible that this should be the case, except 
the value of all other articles should also remain invariably the 
same. But every thing must vary in value according to the 
supply and demand. For instance, an ounce of gold will just 
now, October, purchase eight bushels of the best old wheat. 
In the month of May, it would purchase ten bushels of equally 
good quality ; so that an ounce of gold is of less value now to 
the holder than it was. Again, within the last two or three 
years, the relative value of gold and silver has greatly varied. 
A sovereign is now worth more than twenty shillings. If the 
supply of silver continues to be augmented in the same propor- 
tion which it lately has, we shall again see the sovereign worth 
twenty-five or twenty-six shillings. Now, these matters being 
entirely out of parliamentary controul, they must necessarily be 
treated like other commercial articles ; and as it is best to legis- 
late, on any subject, in calm and quiet times, when no necessity 
presses to an hasty decision, we shall here subjoin some con- 
siderations for effecting, in this country, higher prices for all 
articles, as the only means of relieving all ranks from their pre- 
sent distress. If all our expenses were indeed equally reduced, 
if they all rose or fell in the same proportion, property would 
not be materially affected by successive changes. But as our 
taxes cannot be reduced, or, what is the same thing, ministry 
are too pusillanimous to ‘avail themselves of certain measures, 
Heathfield’s, for instance, to reduce them, it becomes necessary 
to keep our prices to a level with our taxes. Thus suppose a 
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farmer to pay, in direct taxes, 20/. per annum, and this will 
equally represent what iS paid in indirect taxes; thus when 
wheat averaged 51. per quarter, by the sale of four quarters he 
could cover his taxes. Now, by reduction of prices, taxes con- 
tinuing the same, he must sell seven quarters to pay the 201. 
Hence the taxes are doubled nearly in effect, by this impolitic 
reduction of prices. We need not expatiate on the unfortunate 
consequences, both to government and to the people, of this 
disturbed relation in values, nor on the imperious necessity for 
restoring the equilibrium by a nominal advance of prices. Our 
author dwells much on this point, aud his ar guments we recom- 
mend to all financiers. He pursues the subject thus :— 


“« As this view will be acquiesced in by many persons, provided 
some objections can be answered which instantly present themselves 
to the mind, and which they will perhaps cousider insuperable, I 
shall, for the present, quit further comment on the advantages of 
the plan, and discuss the difficulties which are supposed to render 
its adoption impracticable. 

«© I, The chief objection is grounded on the supposition that a 
scale of high prices for goods in England is éotal/y subversive of our 


foreign trade; but that this opinion is founded in a misconception 


of the nature of trade, may he proved by the following statement. 

‘ Suppose a French and an English merchant send each a 
ship, with the same kind of goods, to some third country, both care 
goes, for the sake of argument, being of equal goodness; but that 
the cost of the English « cargo exceeds that of the French by 20 per 
cent. Onthis account it is presumed that the English merchant 
will be undersold, and will consequently be unable to compete with 
the French merchant. It appears so certainly at first sight ; but, 
if we carry our views one or two steps further, this conclusion will 
be found to be erroneous: for let it be supposed, that the Englishe 
man receives for some of his goods a certain sum in the currency of 
that third country, and that for a similar quantity the Frenchman 
receives the same sum ;—that in cousequence of the assumed dif- 
ference of 20 per cent. in the prime cost of their respective cargoes, 
the Frenchman has gained 20 per cent. more than the Englishman 
at this stage of the proceedings ;—vyet each, to realize hiscommercial 
speculation, must return the amount in some way to his native 


country. Thisreturn can but be made in bullion, in goods, or ina | 


bill payable where he is going. Now, in whichever way the return 
is made, the respective parties are restored to an equality of advan- 
tage ; for, by the return, the Englishman gains all that he lost, in 
comparison with the Frenchman, by the direct sale. 

“« The proof is clear, At the ratio of prices current in France, 
the cargo was produced for less than the correspondent cargo in 
England ; but at that same ratio the return will be estimated, and 
so in one country it will be worth more than in the other: if the re- 
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turn be made in goods, those of the Frenchman will restore to him 
so much less money in France, and the goods of the Englishman 
will produce him so much more money im Eugland, as constituted 
the difference of prime cost in their respective outfits; and thus 
each ultimately realizes the same degree of advantage by the adven- 
ture, when it is completed. 

«© The principle ou which this takes place is simple, obvious, and 
incapable of error, Whatever is the rate of current prices in any 
country for its own productions, is the rate at which its imports as 
well as its exports are valued ; and unless arbitrary regulations are 
made to take certain articles from under the protection of the gene- 
ral rule, by the operation of excessive import duties, a beneficial 
foreign trade may be carried on as well by a rich as by a poor coun- 
try. The amount of the national currency has in fact nothing to 
do with our foreign relations: what it takes away it repays, It is 
the measure of value among ourselves only ; and according to the 
amount of it the prices of all thugs with us are regulated. But 
this regulation in the value of all things here may be the same with 
a small as with a large amount of currency. T ake away one half of 
our floating capital, or double it (if that were possible) only let the 
relation in the respective value of different articles, as between 
themselves, be left to regulate itself, and the ability of the country 
to carry on a foreign trade would in either case be just the same. 
We are indebted for our foreign trade to the industry, skill, and 
enterprise of the peuple ; which qualities, so long as they exist in 
the degree they do at present, will always obtain for England a 
remunerating price for her exports, whatever be the amount of her 
currency. 

‘¢ But here it must be observed, that though, ceteris paribus, the 
difference between the amount of money current in England, and 
in other countries, throws uo obstacles in the way of an export 
trade, yet, when burthens are particularly laid on some articles of 
home production by a heavy taxation here, which raises their price 
above its natural level, those articles, having to contend in a foreign 
market with this particular burthen, bey ond what the same yoods 
bear in other countries, would, if they were exported, cause a loss to 
the merchant equal to the amount of that taxation. ~ He will of 
course not incur this loss, but will speculate in other goods which 
are on a par with general prices. Particular taxation, to be harm- 
less, must be paid by the party producing the goods, and be saved 
to him again by extraordinary skill or mdustry in the production of 
them. 

‘* A further disadvantage to be encountered in an export trade, is 
the taxation which certain articles of ours are subject to in foreign 
countries; but this has nothing to do with our present subject, and 
if injurious to us, it requires to be adjusted by our commercial 
treaties.” 


Thus clearly is removed all fear of losing our foreign market 
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from high prices at home. But there is another consequence 
of nominal high prices, to which our author has not alluded, 
and to which we therefore will endeavour to consider. If this 
rise should be accomplished, corn would soon be above the pre 
sent averages, and the ports being thrown open, a deluge of 
foreign corn would again distress the landed interest, which is, 
and must be, the great support of the country. 

Now, although it is most desirable that there should be al- 
ways food sufficient for the nation, yet experience has proved 
that the poor suffered much less when wheat was 6. per quar- 
ter, and potatoes 2s. 6d. per bushel, than they have since done 
when the price of the first has been between 50 or 60 shillings, 
and that of the latter from 9d. to ts. This may appear paradox- 
ical, but it is a notorious fact, so that the agricultural poor who 
perceive the immediate connexion between high prices and good 
pay, now openly profess their wish for dear times, and the 
manufacturing poor would be equally benefited eventually, 
although they would not so clearly perceive it. Still in this 
variable climate of ours, the crops may possibly fail, and a real, 
not a nominal, scarcity occur. ‘Therefore, to obviate such an 
event on the one hand, and, on the other, to protect the landed 
interest from ruin, by a regular or accidental rise of price, 
should be the object of a prudent legislature. 

Besides, all exertion is checked at present by the continual 
dread of the ports being opened. Many hundred thousand 
quarters are at this moment in the warehouses on the Thames, 
which, if the average should exceed eighty shillings by one far- 
thing, would instantly overwhelm, and, as surely, immediately 
ruin the agricultural interests of this country. Still to prevent 
such a prodigious influx, and yet to provide against a real 
scarcity, may be accomplished with great ease. The wonder is, 
that it has not yet been done. If a tax of 3/. or 50s. minus 
the excess of the average price of wheat above 80s. per quarter 
were enacted, on the sale of foreign corn, ruinous speculations 
would be checked, that is, ruinous to the country, but not to 
the individual, and at the same time the ports would be open 
when corn was really wanted. Of course all other grain should 
be protected by taxes ona similar scale. Such a tax would 
keep the market steady in case of arise; prices would not be 
instantly thrown down, but would gradually advance if there 
were a real deficiency in the crops of the year, and foreign corn 
would come as gradually to market as that deficiency appeared. 
The landed interest being thus protected, would fearlessly pur- 
sue those improvements which are now suspended, and the more 
general employment given to the poor, would quickly reduce 
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the excessive poor rates. Then too the measures so ably re- 
commended in this pamphlet, might be adopted with safety to 
all parties. ‘They are these, and are thus prefaced :— 


‘© In every kind of business the returns are materially lessened in 
amount, and the profit per cent. is also generally diminished, from 
the desperate exertions to obtain a scanty living, which men will 
make rather than starve, and which leads them into a ruinous com- 
petition with each other. The purchasers fancy they benefit them- 
selves by obtaining goods at the lowest prices, not considering that 
if the tradesman cannot get a profit, he cannot afford the manufac- 
turer one; that the latter consequently will not be able to support 
the working classes without parochial assistance ; that the farmer 
must, from all these causes, be deprived of a remunerating price for 
his produce ; and ultimately, for it comes round at last, that what 
the higher classes save in the price of whatever articles they may 
have occasion to purchase, they lose in their diminished rental, and 
in the increased poor rates. ‘This is the condition of the people of 
England at the present time: yet almost all this distress 1s merely 
relativey—and, | may say, optional; for it is removeable with ease, 
and on the instant, by suffering the currency of the country to take 
its own natural course. To effect this,— 

«° 3. Allow the Directors of the Bank of England to issue notes 
at their own discretion. 

“¢2, Let them be required to exchange these notes on demand for 
gold, at the market price of gold. 

*©3. Authorize the sale of gold and silver coin, by any person, at 
any time, for any price, and in any quantity. 

«© By these means, simple and easy of adoption as they are, the 
greater part of our present distresses would be speedily and safely 
removed ; for the Directors of the Bank of England, and the 
country bankers, following their example, would again advance 
money to land-owners, merchants, manufacturers, farmers, trades- 
men, &c, either in discounts of what they deem good bills, or in 
loans on satisfactory securities ; and thus the tide of currency would 
be gradually raised, if not to its former level, at least to such a 
height as would be felt sufficient to float with ease the incumbrances 
which are laid upon the resources of the country.” 


The Directors of the Bank would not, of course, lend to any, 
that is, issue their paper on insufficient security. If in one or 
two cases they should be mistaken, the loss would be readily 
compensated by the profits of the trade, and if country bankers 
were greatly multiplied throughout the country, that would 
circumscribe the quantity of paper issued by each firm, and the 
failure of any would have the more trifling effect even in their 
own neighbourhood, and on the nation at large, none at all. 
We subjoin the fellowing observations, which will serve to give 
our readers a clear idea of the operations here recommended, 
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or their effects, and of the prodigious absurdity of attempting 
to force a metallic currency under our present heavy taxation. 


«« This stage of our proceedings introduces a new order of 
things. The metallic currency of the country now becomes coupled 
with a paper currency, or pledges of indefinite extent, to pay ata 
future time in gold or silver, The two kinds of floating property 
are, for all the purposes of payment, essentially the same; for a 
man will be content with an assurance to pay, which, from his con- 
fidence in the ability and the will of the party trusted, he has no 
doubt will be fulfilled : the currency therefore is increased, and the 
prices of all commodities will bear and receive an increase propor- 
tionate to the augmentation of the currency. And as often as the 
process is repeated of drawing dormant property inte action, by the 
demands made in the form of taxes, so often, and to such an 
amount, will the curreney be increased in quantity ; and a rise in 
prices will ensue, from the general ability to pay being united with 
the individual necessity of making higher charges, 

** In all this the proceeding is regular, and the effect natural ; 
but another kind of relation is now to be noticed, viz. the value or 
price of gold and silver compared with paper. It is evident that 
these metals are not much more abundant, though the currency of 
the country is increased in amount ; and if they have borne a certain 
relation to paper money, when ten millions of the latter were in cir- 
culation, that relation will be altered when twenty millions are in- 
troduced. The only way to prevent confusion,—indeed, the natural 
course which the thing would take to relieve itself,—would be to 
let the gold and silver be exchangeable for paper at the market rate, 
whatever that might be. If corn is scarce, an ounce of gold will 
procure less corn than when the supply is abundant, and so with 
paper: if there is much in circulation, an ounce of gold will pro- 
cure more in exchange for it than if the supply be scanty. Enlarge 
or diminish your issues, and a correspondent effect must follow : 
Paper will be cheap or dear relatively to gold and silver, But all 
this while the metallic currency retains its old value, because it dues 
not differ in quantity : and thus, if one ounce of gold would pay 
for a quarter of wheat when the latter was 3/, 18s. a quarter, it will, 
if things are left to take their natural course, procure the same 
quantity when wheat is 5/, 18s, a quarter ; for, in exchange or sale, 
an ounce of gold will produce the holder 5/. 18s. of the currency 
of the country. 

«< Now the necessity for its producing 5/. 18s. being the conse- 
quence of a greater proportion of paper in currency, compared 
with gold, and that proportion having been brought into circulation 
and rendered necessary by means of repeated taxation, it must be a 
solecism in legislation to continue the taxes as before, and yet com- 
mand the price of gold to be reduced ;—it is to force the pledges 
which constitute our paper currency out of our hands, by one act of 
parliament, and by another to require us te keep those pledges in 
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our own possession: yet this is intended to be effected by the act 
which commands gold to be exchangeable for paper at the rate of 
3/. 17s. 10id. per ounce, when, from the amount of paper money 
which our taxation has broughe into use, and which our necessities 
render indispensable to fulfil the national engagements, it should 
rather be exchangeable for 5/. 18s. 

“11797 the public debt of the country was 373,624,762/. ; at this 
present year, 1821, it amounts to 845,100,931/, Now, certainly, 
iv a proportionate degree the paper currency ought to have in- 
creased, (except so far as we have in the meantime brought in bul- 
lien by our foreigu trade,) and in this degree it had increased, judg- 
ing from that pertion which is supplied by the Bank of England ; 
for, in 1797, the amount of Bank notes in circulation was only 
10,821 ,574/.; aud in 1816 it had risen to 29,210,035/. ; and now 
we are suddenly compelled to withdraw all that sarplus paper money 
from circulation, that the relation in amount between gold and 
paper may exist as it stood in the year 1797 !” 


There is another subject of importance to the nation, which 
our author first clearly elucidates himself, and afterwards esta- 
blishes by quotations from Locke, on this very inquiry before us, 
Both amply prove that all taxes ultimately fall on the land. 
From overlooking this principle, many taxes are so erroneously 
laid, that the expense of collecting trespasses heavily on the 
sum collected. If by adopting Heathfields’ excellent plan of 
extinguishing the greater part of the national debt, these 
financial errors would be corrected, then a more direct taxation 
would be less burthensome and more productive. But before 
that plan can become palatable, generally, the landholders must 
first be convinced that they do ultimately pay all the taxes. The 
following passage from Locke deserves their notice. 


*“ But, suppose, to shift off the burthen from the land, some 
country gentlemeu should think fit to raise these three millions upon 
commodities, to let the land go free. First, it is to be considered, 
that, since the public wants require three millions, (for that we sup- 
posed for argument sake; let it be three millions or one million, 
that’s all one,) and so much must go into the king’s coffers, or else 
the necessities of the government. will not be supplied ; that for 
raising these three millions on commodities, and bringing so much 
into the exchequer, there must go a great deal more than three mil- 
lions out of the subjects’ pockets ; for a tax of that nature cannot 
be levied by officers to watch every little rivulet of trade, without a 
preat charge, especially at first trial. But supposing no more 
charge in raising it than of a land-tax, and that there are ouly three 
millions to be paid, it is evident, that to do this out of commodities, 
they must, to the consumer, be raised a quarter in their price ; ; so 
that every thing to him that uses it must be a quarter dearer. Let 
us see now who at long run must pay this quarter, and where it will 
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fight. It is plain the merchant and broker neither will nor can; 
for, if he pays a quarter more for commodities than he did, he will 
sell them at a price proportionably raised. ‘Fhe poor labourer and 
handicraftsman cannot; for he just lives from hand to mouth 
already, and all his food, clothing, and utensils, costing a quarter 
more than they did before, either his wages must rise with the price 
of things, to make him live; or else, not being able to maintain 
himself and faiaily by his labour, he comes to the parish ; and then 
the land bears the burthen a heavier way. If the labourer’s wages 
be raised in proportion to the increased rates of things, the farmer, 
who pays a quarter more for wages, as well asall other things, whilst 
he sells his corn and wool, either at the same rate or lower, at the 
market, (since the tax Jaid upon it makes people less forward to buy) 
must either have his rent abated, or else break and run away in his 
landlord’s debt: aud so the yearly value of the land is brought 
down, And who then pays the tax at the year’s end, but tie land- 
lord. When the tenant, not able to raise his rent by his commodi- 
ties, either rans away in his landlord’s debt, or cannot be continued 
in the farm without abatement of rent; for when the yearly charge 
in his farm is greater by the increase of the labourers’ wages, and 
yet his product sells cheaper by reason of the tax laid on his com- 
modities, how will the farmer be able to make up his rent at quar- 
ter-eday ? For this may be worth our notice, that any tax laid on 
foreign commodities in England raises its price, and makes the im- 
porter get more for his commodity ; but, on the contrary, a tax laid 
on your native product, aud home-made commodities, lessens their 
price, and makes them yield less to the first seller.” 


{t is truly astonishing that principles so evident should have 
been overlooked or forgotten. But more than this, our great 
philosopher goes on to expose the folly of setting an invariable 
value on any article. ‘* There being,” he says, ‘* no two things 
in nature whose proportion and use does not vary, it is impos- 
sible to set a standing regular price between them.” Now one 
would have thought that this truth might have struck the Bul- 
lion Committee, the blundering authors of the present troubles. 
But they seem to have involved themselves in complicated 
terms and undefined expressions, so as to have lost sight of the 
real meaning of the case before them. Gold and silver are as 
much articles of commerce as oil and leather. Neither then 
can be an invariable standard ; silver is now falling, and may 
become much lower than it is. Power, therefore, should be 
lodged in the hands of the crown, to vary the value of the gold 
coin as occasion may require. No inconvenience arose from 
varying the value of the dollar during the war, and if these 
variations take place by proclamation on every variation of value, 
hoarding and iniquitous speculation would be prevented. We 
shall now conclude our observations with the author’s own sum- 
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ming up, strongly recommending a perusal of the tract to every 

litician. It is intelligible in its expressions and luminous in 
its arrangement. It is free from that complicated and mys- 
terious systems of value, price, and relation, with which some 
writers on these points puzzle themselves and their readers. It 
is, in short, simple, convincing, and satisfactory. 


‘“¢ To commence with the distress, the existence of which cannot 
be disputed. The cause of it is, not a natural cessation of demand 
for goods, for there are the same persons to be fed, clothed, &c., 
but a want of adequate prices in return, which occasions a dispro- 
portion between the receipts and disbursements of each individual, 
Inadequate prices are caused by a deficiency in the circulating cure 
rency of the country, and this deficiency is the consequence of a 
resolution of parliament that gold shall bear the same relative value 
to paper that it bore in the year 1797. If that resolution were not 
enforced, the deficiency would not exist; for, according as pro- 
perty is drawn by means of taxation from the dormant capital of 
the wealthy into circulation, it increases the currency of the coun- 
try; thereby causing an advance in the prices of all articles. The 
proportion of increase which ought to be experienced at this time, 
may be estimated from the fact that the property which has been 
drawn out of a dormant state into activity since 1797, is to the pre- 
vious amount in the proportion of nearly 8 to 3. : 

‘« The return to higher prices, which a free circulation of the paper 
pledges would occasion, would afford relief to the distresses of the 
country, for all classes would be able to pay more as they received 
more; hence the interest of the national debt, and other payments 
of government, for which taxation is laid on, would be more easily 
discharged ; and whenever the principal should be paid off, it would 
be effected with less difficulty from the abundance of money in 
circulation. 

‘¢ The first great objection is, that high prices at home would 
destroy our foreign trade ; but it has been shown that goods of 
every nation arealike exchangeable in a foreign market for the same 
quantity of bullion, goods, or bills; and if an Englishman gets as 
many ounces of gold or silver, or as much of the produce of a foreign 
country in return for his cargo, as any merchant from other coun- 
tries can obtain, the Englishman can carry on trade with as much 
advantage as any other merchant ; for the bullion, goods, or bills, 
will, if left to fetch their own price, purchase in this country as much 
of the currency as is equivalent to the extra price he has had to pay 
for his outfit. 

«© The second and third objections rest on the plea, that, by in- 
creasing the price of bullion here, we should encourage emigration, 
foreign residence, and the exportation of gold. But these ob- 
jections are deprived of weight, by it being made apparent that if 
bullion is suffered to find its market price with other things, it cans 
not be worth the while of any man, either to emigrate for the pur- 
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pose of carrying off his capital, or to draw his rents from England 
with the view of living cheaper abroad, or to send gold out of the 
country as a speculation ; for, in all these instances, he must, if it 
finds its level in price with other things, buy that gold with so much 
of the currency, as deprives him of all that extra wealth which he 
possesses only while he lives in England. Nor can he obtain it by 
carrying bills or Bank notes out of the country, for some other per- 
son must then complete the negotiation by sending those notes to 
England, and that person will certainly not receive them abroad in 
payment for more gold than they will ultimately produce here, 

The fousth objection, that a change will arise in the value of the 
coinage, is met, by shewing that the inconvenience, to which it re- 
lates, 18 one which we cannot escape experiencing, act as we will ; 
and all that is necessary here, is to shew in what way it may be en- 
countered, with the least trouble and loss to every class of the come 
munity. Whether, after all, it may be better to equalize the metal- 
lic with the paper currency, by dimishing the quantity of metal in 
the-coins, or by giving a greater quantity of paper in exchange, is 
a question of comparatively little moment ; but, the preservation of 
a right relation in value between gold and paper, silver and paper, 
and gold and silver (for the value of silver, compared with gold, 
requires to be re-adjusted at this moment, and will need it still 
more ina short period,) is av object of the first importance, and 
essential to the welfare of the State. 


The fifth ground of opposition is taken away, by considering that . 


the Bank Directors cannot increase the currency beyond what the 
necessities of the country require. ‘They do not scatter notes about 
the streets: they issue nothing without having value received, or in 
view ; and, if they err from placing too great confidence in persons 
who are not able to pay them for their notes, they, and not the coun- 
try, are the losers. 

** It next appears, that the increase of currency, which would 
relieve the distresses of the country, is not an arbitrary expedient, 
adapted to meet a peculiar case, but the natural and necessary cone 
sequence of that very system of taxation, which is at present the 
chief cause of distress, only because this consequence is not suffered 
to flow from it. Leave the currency of the evuntry to regulate 
itself,—allow the Directors of the Bank, like all other bankers, to 
be the judges of their own affairs,—require them only to pay in gold 
at the market price of gold,—and the financial difficulties, and the 
pecuniary distresses, of the country will immediately vauish. 

*‘ As for the weight of the national debt, no one has any concern in 
that but the wealthy, and they are interested exactly in proportion 
to their wealth, Till it is reduced, their estates are mortgaged to 
pay the interest. No sale of the property, no entail, no marriage- 
settlement, can get rid of this incumbrance. But the high prices, 
which by the increased currency they will obtain for whatever they 
sell or let, will enable them to pay this interest so much the more 
easily, and will also help them to discharge with greater facility any 
part of the principal.” 
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échoism, a Poem. 8vo. Pp. 257. Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
London. 1821. 


WE are informed in the Preface of this volume, that some por- 
tions of it had been published long ago, which being criticised 
favourably, in the Monthly Review, a pretty long extract of 
that review is given. Now what are we to do in that case? are 
we to run a tilt with the Monthly Reviewers, or are we to follow 
their example, and praise too? We really feel ourselves in 
a shocking dilemma. However, we will endeavour to give our 
readers some idea of the subject here treated. The author, it 
would appear, feeling much pain at hearing the same sentiments 
continually repeated, determined, if possible, to compel every 
man to adopt a new tune, by satyrising the old ones. Every per- 
son, instead of learning or borrowing from others, must contrive 
to form opinions upon all subjects for himself, and if these 
should unluckily resemble those professed by any one before 
him, he must be stigmatised as an Echoist. 

Pereant ii qui nostra ante nos dixerunt, will be, in that case, 
the general exclamation. Yet in exposing this customary mode 
of imitation, our author frequently treats of other matters, en 
passant, with much good sense and humour. Now with respect 
to echoism, it must not be regarded always asa fault. Few 
persons can form opinions for themselves. Indeed, the attempt 
is already made by too many, and hence the crude and indi- 
gested fancies which are current among us. Echoism is only 
then ridiculous, when a man affects to display much erudition, 
by laboriously detailing, for his own, the ideas or discoveries of 
cihers. Yet this is safer, at least less injurious to truth, than 
if he should venture on something new of his own. For in- 
stance, a would-be astronomer, published a little treatise on 
The Mechanism of the Universe, and determining not to be 
an Echoist, no, not even of Sir Isaac Newton, dismissed the 
principle of gravity, and pretended to balance all the planets 
without it. Not satisfied with this exploit, his next achieve- 
ment was to account for the origin of all things. This, he 
assures us, is motion; which, therefore, being the cause of all 
things, existed before there was any thing to move. This, to 
be sure, was puzzling enough, but it became more so when it 
was demanded, what was the cause of motion? His system 
being thus laughed out of countenance, we believe he now 
submits to be an Echoist. 

Our author, with much propriety, begins by invoking Com- 
mon Sense to assist him. This inestimable, and somewhat un- 
usual ingredient is, however, not very fond of novelties, and 
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would suggest that old and established opinions, will he gene- 
rally found the most accurate. 


‘s Phrase, if indefinite, is of no use, 
Or, being false, is language’s abuse : 
In either case, how can we judge or guess ? 
By one great rule, which all the wise possess, 
By Common Seuse ; the safest, surest guide. 
Biest Common Sense! o’er Truth thou dost preside ; 
Thy attributes are simple, mild, and plain ; 
But, destitute of Thee, all else is vain : 
Like Saturn's ring, encompassing the whole, 
Thou’rt of Truth’s planetary sphere the soul ! 
Of every gift, of each acquirement best, 
And oft the aggregate of all the rest ! 
What most men talk of, but what few e’er reach, 
What Bigots never see, believe, nor teach ; 
Thou Common Sense! whether from earth or heaven,— 
‘To man the rarest, greatest good that’s given— 
Thee 1 address! illumine thou each line, 
No praise I ask—invoke no power but thine.” 


It would be well, indeed, if Common Sense did more govern 
mankind ; and yet even Common Sense has very little to do 
with some of the subjects treated of in this poem. Thus we 
apprehend that in the criticism of the Theatre, it will not be 
often possible to appeal to Common Sense. The whole arrange- 
ment is artificial, and frequently for the sake of effect is obliged 
to depart from Nature. It was once objected to an eminent 
portrait painter, that his skies were deeper coloured than our 
climate exhibited, he replied that depth of colour is necessary 
to the keeping of the piece. Where incidents of a whole life 
must be crowded into five acts, and performed in three hours, 
Common Sense, and all her maxims, frequently are left far 
behind. The following observations are true enough. 


“© One half of Critic prate is always waste, 
If farther urged than, merely, as their Taste - 
And Taste is theirs by right, as well as ours, 
For men’s ideas differ like their powers. 
Excepting Taste, there’s no good reason why 
Rule should be formed to make us laugh or cry. 
No one can nicely judge, who thinks on trust : 
Rules for restraint of Thought still more unjust. 
Tis not from words alone we Taste receive ; 
Conviction must be felt ere we believe. 
Pleased, or convinced, why need we, then, be told 
Tis right, or wrong, because or new or old ?” 
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But what is Taste ? It varies in different countries, according 
to the long-established habits of the natives. The taste of a 
Chinese Mandarin, and that of a French Abbé, afford a curious 
t contrast, and the subjects on which it is exercised have proba- 
bly been equally studied in both countries. We cannot appeal — 
to Nature in all cases, for many cannot be reduced toit; so § 
that we must allow, in these instances, Taste to vary with the § 

a latitude of the place. - ‘ 
| But we would now appeal to our readers whether the follow- — 
ads ing passage be not as complete a piece of Echoism as any to — 
Hae be easily met with. A 
| ‘© How oft these Scribes, when eulogizing peace, 
| Bid war, with all its train of horrors, cease ; 

! wt Lament that nations make the warrior’s name 
' 








Stand proudly foremost on the list of fame ! 
em Yet these pert Ecnorsts, in the self-same breath, 
4 E’en while they deprecate the scenes of death, 
Such language use, such glowing terms indite, 
And warfare paint in such a dazzling light, 
| That deeds of arms inflame the youthful mind, 
| And future heroes form, ‘to plague mankind " 
! ‘© While this their mode, vain all they write or teach, 
: | Vain all the aphorisms pedants preach. 
| When Fancy feeds on nought but Fiction’s charm, 
Heroic viands do less good than harm. 
ae Judgment’s grand aim should be too keep in view, 
iad And separate what is false from what is true. 
‘ *¢ Some say *twas Homer's verse that first inspired 





Great Pur.ip’s son, whom love of conquest fired ; 
_ That verse may still, howe’er esteemed as good, 

Make other heroes deluge earth with blood. 

But Truth’s disciples sift heroic story, 

And not, like EcnotstTs, feast on empty glory.” 


| 

| 

f 

We should be glad to be informed of any such modern t 
hero. Buonaparte himself was obliged to keep his army em- 
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ployed rather by circumstances than a love of glory. Nor 
could it have escaped him that a long continuance of the peace 
of Amiens would be the most certain means of establishing 
his dynasty on the French throne. From Juvenal’s Expende 
Hannibalem, and indeed we might go much farther back, mo- p 
ralists and poets have ever echoed and re-echoed their tirades 
on military glory. But whilst man remains an imperfect ani- 
mal, we fear wars will never cease ; and, therefore, skill in its 
art will ever confer applause, in spite of Echo. P 
ih In page 96 our author treats upon agriculture, and particu- 
ae larly alludes to the present discussion respecting spade culture. i 
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* Blest Peasautry ! a nation’s strength art thou; 
F’en whether we suppress or speed the plough. 
Suppress the plough! Is error here disclosed ? 
is uot the plough so useful as supposed ? 

The plough not useful! Some the thought may blame 3 
Yet stop: does not each plough three horses claim ; 
These three consume what weil might serve nine men ; 
The plough’s yreat use becomes a problem then. 

At least, on spots where numerous hands abound, 

Aod buman sustenance is scarcely found. 

** Que rule of judging here is simple, chaste, 

The greatest produce, with the sinailest waste. 
This rule applies as Customs zest holds good, 
Aud man with loathing views the horse as food ; 
But change the taste, or other modes devise, 

The horse a double use at once supplies ; 

With food, he’d labour, strength, aud sveed afford, 
And what from land he took would pive the board. 
‘¢ But why neglect the ox ? His humbler fare 

Provided is at less expense and care. 

What tho’ he slower pace the furrow’d soil, 
More patient, and more steady, is his toil. 

Say that the horse by swiftness far exceeds ;— 
The time thus saved his stable grooming needs : 
The ox, wagroom'd and ready in the field, 
Unshod, soon harness’d, to the yoke will yield. 
These are but hints :—Locality of course 

Will best decide—or for the ox or horse.” 


Now as to the first point, except the population should great- 
ly increase, the spade can never become a general instrument. 
Let any person first enquire how many hands per acre a market 
garden demands ; and next calculate where the hands necessary 
for a large farm could be found? In parishes purely agricul- 
tural, there is no want of employment; but from the present 
low prices of agricultural produce, the agriculturist is obliged 
to refrain from such operations as he cannot afford to pay for. 
Near manufacturing towns, many are sometimes out of employ- 
ment, but these are generally unable, and unaccustomed to 
labour in the field. Perhaps if parishes burdened with a lazy 
poor, should rent a few acres, to be cultivated by them, their 
numbers would very quickly diminish. At least we have known 
this to have been the result in several instances. ‘The prefe- 
tence too of the ox to the horse has been again and again 
pressed on public notice, and the experiment has been repeat- 
edly tried. Yet the horse is still regarded as by far the more 
eflicient animal of the two. And whilst there are many hun- 
dred thousand acres not yet brought into cultivation, it surely 

No, 281, Vol, 61, October, 1821. M 
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is unnecessary to relinquish or restrain the use of the horse, 
for the purpose of raising more food for man. 

So many subjects are touched upon in this poem, that we 
cannot follow the author through them. In declaiming against 
Echoism, he has given us as much common-place opinions as 
the book will hold, and much of what he observes are such 
truisms as only to be paralleled by a child’s first book. For 


instance, 


‘¢ Some things love warmth, whilst others from it creep : 
Some pine in shade ; the Bat and Dormouse sleep. 
Some seek a clear, and some,a humid, sky ; 

Others fromm both extremes alternate fly. 

Some living doze, or dying change their state ; 
Others to climes congenial emigrate. 

Strange tho’ this seems, "tis natural ; and ’tis all 
Not more surprising than that leaves should fall. 
Matter, or separates or holds together— 

Most wonderful !—so is the change of weather. 
Each visible effect has cause as plain, 

Altho’ to us that cause unknown remain.” 


Can any thing be more trite? Nor do we at all compre- 
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hend what the author would recommend. Is it that opinions'f : 


should be formed without previous study? Or that all men 
have means of determining upon all subjects? Because if 
this be not the case, the greatest part of us must borrow our 
sentiments, on most subjects, from others, and private judg- 
ment must be exercised, not so much in judging for ourselves, 
as in determining whom we shall follow. We shall give our 
author’s concluding lines, to shew that he comes to no avail- 
able conclusion, after having first assured us, that an elephant 
would be as wise as a man 2f he could write. 


‘* But let not man’s small knowledge cause surprise, 
The wonder is he e’er became so wise ! 
Ask ye how man aloue such sense commands ? 
From using signs ; those signs from having hands. 
In hieroglyphics Mind was first display'd ; 
By letters next, from man to man convey’d : 
No other creature profits by such aid, 
The Horse, the Dog, sagacity possess ; 
We some fer their fidelity caress : 
The Ape, the Elephant, so apt, we know— 
They an acuteness almost human show ; 
By Manu these creatures various tricks are taught, 
And are with certain signs of wisdom fraught ; 
Yet none these different signs could e’er transcribe 
To civilize and benefit their tribe : 
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So that with life they lose the advance obtain’d, 
And no progressive good for them is gain’d. 

‘¢ The Sciences in all their branches tend 
T’ illicit truth, and all in wisdom blend : 

Our mutual wants and aids are ties that bind 
Aud hold in social union, all mankind. 

The wise know this, and hence the arts applaud ; 
But Echoists the Arts and Truth defraud : 

Fond of the beaten track, or wrong or right, 
They prate, and echo fraud in fact’s despite. 
With them no Locke or GALILEo’s found ;— 
Mind still innate; nor would the world turn round. 
Like Musselmen, no science, art, nor plan, 

To them seems good—out of their ALcorAN ! 
Their life perpetual non-age thus displays ; 

To do as they are bid their only praise ; 

A praise, the young may boast, who wisdom seek, 
And highly reverence all the wise may speak ; 
But not becoming those, who, more adult, 

Make truth their aim, and in that aim exult. 

“‘1f Reason swav’d,—the pen, the tongue, the hand, 
In effort join’d, would mental power expand : 
System no longer cobweb schemes would draw, 
Nor stray remote from Sense and Nature’s law. 
Then would vaunt Ecuotsm’s dupes retire, 

And throw their creeds of error to the fire! 

Man, unrestricted, limitless as air, 

The Monkish legend, bigot scroll, would tear ;— 
Would snatch the pencil of recording Truth, 
And, with the generous fervency of youth, 

On Wisdow’s page, in characters of light, 

(As orient sun-beatiis triumph o’er the night) 
Inscribe this glorious motto—ALt Is r1ignT!” 








The Doctrine of the Scriptures respecting the Divine Trinity, 
Regeneration, and Good Works, contrasted with prevailing 
misconceptions : with Preliminary Remarks on the meaning of 
the New Jerusalem: being a Missionary Lecture delivered at 
Dover, June 14th, 1821. By Samuel Noble, Minister of 
Lisle Street Chapel, Leicester Square, London. Printed at 
the Request of several of the Congregation present. Simp- 
kin and Marshall, London. 1821. 


Tas Sermon having been sent us as soliciting our opinion 
upon the cause it advocates, we shall give that opinion in a 
very short compass. It is in fact a defence of the doctrines of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. Perhaps many of our readers may not 
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be acquainted with the history of this supposed prophet ; we 
shall therefore briefly detail it. 

“manuel Swedenborg was a Baron of Sweden, and in the 
early part of his life highly distinguished for his attainments, 
particularly in mineralogy and the mathematics. Unfortu- 
nately he was at length affected with a brain fever, from which 
he never recovered. For he continually supposed himself to 
be in company with Moses or St. John, or others of the de- 
parted Saints, who gave him all the information he wanted on 
spiritual subjects. Besides these august personages, he had, 
as might be expected, visits from devils and their wives, who 
would sometimes socially drink tea with him. It would be 
incredible, did we not too often witness the infatuation which 
pervades the world on religious subjects, but many persons 
seriously consulted him upon Scriptural difficulties, and theo- 
logical controversies. His opinion was always given as the 
result of a conversation with some Apostle. But it may be 
observed, if proof were necessary of the imposture, that he 
never could obtain information on those difficulties which any 
primitive Saints could easily have explained. Such as Paul’s 
thorn in the flesh ; his baptism for the dead, and some other 
matters, which have exercised human ingenuity in vain. Among 
other anecdotes we have heard of these consultations is the 
following. Mr. Oakley, the pastor at that time of the Mora- 
vians of Bedford, visited the Baron, and had a long conversa- 
tion with him. At last he inquired in what part of the other 
world the Moravians were stationed ; the Baron immediately 
replied, (for the conversation was carried on in Latin,) Jn «mo 
tartaro. The pastor instantly retire’, perfectly convinced of 
the prophet’s insanity. Once, under some unusual paroxysm 
of the disease, he stripped himself stark naked in Moorfields, 
now Finsbury Square, and rolled himself in the mud. A crowd 
collected together, and some knowing the Baron put him into 
a hackney coach, and conveyed him to the Swedish Ambassa- 
dor. But, as in the case of Johanna Southcote, the devotees 
of any impostor can never be convinced of flaws, in character 
or skull, we shall go into a slight examination of the principal 
doctrine laid down in this Sermon, by Mr. Noble. 

This Discourse commences in the following manner. 


‘© The subjects which we are to discuss in this lecture, are such 
as have always been regarded as of the first importance. In con- 
sequence of their pre-eminent interest, they have engaged a pro- 
portionate share of the attention of the religious public ; and to 
determine what ought to be believed respecting them, has been the 
chief object of divines, ia framing articles of Faith. Hemce, in 
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bringing forward any new views respecting these subjects, it is 
impossible to avoid coming into collision with sentiments exten- 
sively received ; nor can the new views be exhibited iu a clear light, 
without taking some notice of the errors of those which have before 
prevailed.” 


Now a theologian would tell Mr. Noble, that this very sen- 
tence sufficiently proves his system to be erroneous. His views 
are acknowledged to be new. They are therefore false. If the 
principal doctrines of Christianity were net understood at the 
first, if they have continued unknown for 1600 years, they 
never could have been the results of inspiration. Human 
systems, as chemistry for instance, are always capable of im- 
provement, and new views. But in Religion all truths are old. 
Farther information may be granted us, but nothing that shall 
contradict what has been already acknowledged. ‘The process 
to be adopted in the investigation of any doctrine is, first to 
prove it from Scripture; secondly, to shew that the texts pro- 
duced were similarly understood in the Primitive Church ; and, 
thirdly, to make it clear that the doctrine was generally receiv- 
ed. If men would only abide by that great and important rule 
of believing only what has been acknowledged always, every 
where, and by all, they would avoid very many errors. Sweden- 
borg pretends to give a new explanation of the Trinity. What 
then ? did the first Christian martyrs, Ignatius, Polycarp, and 
Justin believe at random? Or had not St. John properly in- 
structed his disciple Polycarp ? The doctrine of the Trinity 
was, of course, from its nature, always a subject of explanation. 
No person could be baptized according to the form directed by 
our Lord, without being acquainted with it ; and, therefore, 
some notion of its not being contrary tothe Divine Unity, must 
have been always current. Now if the Baron’s ideas were ac- 
curate, being so easy of comprehension, we shou!d have found 
it recorded in the earliest times. For the Baron supposes that 
the three names only distinguish three different characters of 
the same person. Yet the earliest writers have no explanation 
to this purport, and therefore we might decide at once that this 
opinion being new, is therefore false. But what still further 
evinces the folly and the ignorance of the Baron’s disciples is, 
that their master is not the inventor of this idea, crude as it is, 
but it is an old error, first broached in the latter part of the 
third Century, by Noetius and Sabellius!!! Now can any 
thing be more lamentable, than to see many, perhaps well 
meaning persons, credulously adopting the reveries of insa- 
nity for effusions of the spirit, and diligently advocating, as 
new views of old doctrines, heresies long ago condemned and 
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forgotton ? Our readers will be satisfied with the relation of 
this historical fact, as a complete refution of Mr. Noble’s Sa- 
bellianism. If, however, other proof be required, we cannot 
give it more decisively than in Mr. Noble's own explanation, 
which for absurdity outdoes any thing we have lately redde. 


‘¢ Jesus says (John xvi, 28,) ‘I came forth from the Father and 
am come into the world ; ayain, [ leave the world and go unto the 
Father ;’ by which words "He teaches us, that He, as the Divine 
Truth, proceeded fiom the Divine Good, or as the Divine Form 
from the Divine Essence, and descended even into the natural de- 
gree of life, in which the world is: and that having thus assumed 
the natural Humanity, He glorifies it, or makes it Divine, aud thus 
returns to perfect union with the Father, or Divine Essence. Again 
iu Elis last prayer to the Father He says (Jolin xvi. 5,) * And 
now, O Father, glorify Me with Thine own self, with the glory 
which [ had with Thee before the world was.’ Here Jesus looks 
to His Divine Essence, or inmost soul, with the perception that the 
period was approac hing when all sense of separation and distance, 
arising from the imperfections inherited from the mother, would 
be done away, and all the fulness of the Divinity felt in the 
Humanity. How could any being that was a separate person from 
the Father desire to have the Father's own self imparted to Him ? 
But the desires of Jesus, we are sure, were always fulfilled, and 
as is elsewhere stated, (John xi. 42,) are recorded rather for our 
sakes than for any necessity He had to express them: consequently 
we areto regard them as prophetic declarations of what was to take 
place. If Jesus then prayed to be glorified with the Father’s own 
self, we are certain that He was so. But what could be capable of 
receiving the whole Divine Essence but the proper Divine Person 
or Form of that Essence? That this, then, would be the case with 
Jesus, even with respect to the Humanity assumed in the world, 
in the same manner as it had been with respect to the Divine Prio- 
ciple in which He existed from eternity, is plainly declared by these 
words, 

“© That Divine Life, and all divine virtues, dwell in Jesus, is 
plain from His saying, (Jobn v.26,) * As the Father hath Life i in 
Himself, so lath He given to the Son to have Life in Himself. 
‘ Life in Himself,’ denotes life in its origin ; and this cannot be 
given by God to any other Person. When He gives this, He gives 
Himeelf, and He to whom He gives it can be no other than His own 
Form or Person, Jesus also says, (John xiv. 10,) ‘ the Father that 
dwelleth in Me, He doeth the works:’ by which He instructs us, 
that His Humanity by itself would be powerless, Just as a man’s 
body would be if untenanted by a soul, but that His divine works 
were done in consequence of His having the whole Divine Essence 
dwelling within Him, Again He says, (John xvi. 15,) § All things 
that the Father hath are Mine ;’ than which there cannot be a more 
plain assumption of all the perfections of Deity. 
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‘¢ That Divine Life, and all divine virtues, also proceed from 
Jesus for the salvation of mankind, is plain from the passage quoted 
in a former note, where it is said that ‘ He breathed on the disci- 
ples, and said unto them, Receive ye the Holy Spirit.” He also 
elsewhere assures the disciples that it is He who sends the Com- 
forter, or Holy Spirit, and that this depends upon the glorification 
of his Humanity ; for he says, (John xvi. 7,) ‘If 1 go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, J will 
send him unto you.’ By going away, He means the same thing as 
when He elsewhere speaks of his going to the Father, that is, the 
exaltation of His Humanity to perfect union with the Divine Es- 
sence, the consequence of which, as has already been shewn, was, 
the communication of Divine Life and Influences in such power, 
as to reach and affect man, even in his lowest state of departure 
from the order of his creation,” 


When he gives this, he gives himself to himself, and prays 
to himself, and is sacrificed to himself, and comes from him- 
self, &c. &c. 

After this specimen we shall enter no farther into the Ser- 
mon. We hope Mr. Noble has some occupation, or trade, 
which he understands better than theology. We would intreat 
him to attend to it, and humbly submit his judgment to the 
Church, since if Providence had intended him for a teacher, 
he would probably have been placed in a situation which would 
have prevented him from incurring the sin and the disgrace of 
reviving an old heresy for a modern discovery. 








MISCELLANIES. 





P To the Editor of the Antijacobin. 
SiR, : 

The Number of the old Monthly Magazine for August, that 
periodical vehicle of sedition, having falleu into my hands, I beg 
leave to send you a few remarks upon the Editor’s account of Napo- 
leon. In sodving, I have no hope of producing any effect on the 
callous mind of Sir Richard Phi'lips; who on this subject is cer- 
tainly deranged, as he has the impudence elsewhere to say of Mr. 
Southey ; but it may be the means of removing avy prejudices 
which weak, though perhaps well-meaning readers, may imbibe 
from perusing his romance. 

He commences with a lengthy proémium, in every sense of the 
word, in which he quite exhausts himself to find attributes for his 
readers, Of the nature of this part of the production you shall 
judge from the following extract :—** At length that conqueror is 
himself overcome, whose presence always ensured victory over the 
bravest hosts; and who NEVER SUFFERED DEFEAT, though sometimes 
baffled by treachery and overpowered by numbers!" Could you sup- 
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pose it possible, Sir, that any public writer, one too, who calls hime 
self impartial ; and who talks of his ‘* writing historically,” and his 
** unwillingness to compromise the truth,’ would have asserted so 
many gross, palpable, and unblushing falsehoods, as appear iu the 
above short sentences. Napoleon’s presence always ensured vic- 
tory !—Did it ensure victory at Marengo, where the: battle was 
lost, and the great ‘* conqueror” stood in the midst of his Generals 
crying like a child, till the brave Dessaix came up and turned thie 
tide of affairs? His reward was assassination, and Ais laurels were 
snatched by the gailant Corsican. Did that “presence” ensure 
victory at Lodi, where the hero hid himself in a ditch, and owed his 
life te a black, who was afterwards promoted to a company ?—Did 
that ‘* presence” ensure victory at Acre, where English valour com- 
pelled him to abandon his prey, after he had nearly “* clutched” it 
in his ruthless grasp? Did that ‘* presence” insure victory at Aspern, 
where the Archduke Charles, and the brave Austrians, defeated the 
invincibles of France? Did that * presence” insure victory at 
Russia, or at Leipsic ? or did it aid him at Waterloo? where he 
quailed before the mighty genius of England’s Wellington, and 
shewed himself as cowardly under adversity, as he was rash and 
presumptuous when prosperity followed his standard. These are 
some of the instances in which the ‘‘ conqueror” who * never suf- 
fered defeat,” according to his veracious historian, was, however, 
beaten, without either numbers or treachery appearing in the list of 
his enemies. What claims can the man, who could so grossly mis- 
represent the truth, have to the confidence of the public ? If he were 
not hardened in iniquity, and dead to shame, he would not dare 
again to urge his bold pretensions ; he would not again insult the 
English. people, by palming upon them his false and partial state- 
ments for historical facts. 

Weare also told by this * historical” writer, that Napoleon was 
‘*‘ opposed by the worthless.” Here he appears the libeller of his 
countrymen ; for he cannot deny, that the English people, with very 
few disgraceful exceptions, of which he formed one, were opposed 
to the despot of France ; and that they united heart and hand to 
hurl him from his guilty eminence, and to liberate the slaves of his 
ambition, In this glorious strife they succeeded, and they came 
out of the contest without a blemish on their fair fame. Yet this 
wretched scribbler terms them ‘‘ worthless,”’ because they did not, 
like him, consent to become faithless to honour and to their coun- 
try ; because they did not, like him, with liberty in their mouths, 
flatter and fawn upon the most odious tyrant and usurper that ever 
oppressed an enslaved an unhappy people. 

As might have been expected after such an introduction, the 
‘© Memoirs of Napoleon,” are in one continued style of panegyric. 
Indeed, they contain a mere detail of some of the principal battles, 
&c. in which he was engaged, without one word of the crimes and 
treacheries which have caused the memory of Buonaparte to be, 

‘© Damned to everlasting fame.”’ 
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Wis butcheries at Toulon, his wholesale massacres in Italy, his 
poisonings and massacres in Egypt, the murders of Palm, of 
Wright, of Hoffer, are not even mentioned. The murder of the 
Duke d’Enghien is palliated ; and that of Pichegru is described by 
the phrase ‘ he died in prison!” His treachery to Spain is thus 
aunounced, **Napoleon now turned his attention to the state of 
Spain. He consented to meet the King, and Ferdinand his son, at 
Bayonne, to adjust their family dissensions, but Charles LV. re- 
signed his crown to him, and Ferdinand was obliged to do the samé.”’ 
He consented to meet the King and Ferdinand at Bayonne,” says 
Sir Richard, thus making it appear that he had been solicited by 
those two illustrious and unfortunate individuals, to accept the 
office of mediator between them ; when, if ever an historical rela- 
tion was well established, it is the fact, that these two princes were 
first entrapped by Buonaparte’s agents, then compelled to proceed 
to Bayonne, where the vilest treachery and the basest arts were em- 
ployed to procure their abdication of the Spanish throne in favour 
of Napoleon! There is scarcely a single instance of his life which 
is not thus perverted, yet ‘this is what this battered hack calls 
“‘ writing historically !” 

The invasion of Russia is passed over as lightly as if it was a mere 
every-day occurrence, and perfectly justifiable; and Napoleon’s 
two dastardly desertions of his army meet with no censure. The 
events which followed are all completely misrepresented up to the 
battle of Waterloo ; and here, totally omitting to notice the defeat 
of his army at Quatre Bras on the 16th, by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, he makes him successful up to the arrival of 60,000 Prussians, 
on the evening of the 18th, by which arrival this heartless fiend says, 
**a complete victory over Wellington was snatched from his hands.” 
I may have been severe, Sir, in my language, but do not these 
abominable falsehoods justify my warmth? I need not tell you, 
Sir, nor your loyal readers, that the battle of Waterloo was won 
before the Prussians came up. These gallant troops made the defeat 
decisive, by pursuing the flying French, a task which the English 
would not have so effectually performed; but the charge of the 
English guards secured the victory, the invincibles dared not cross 
bayonets with the soldiers of Britain, ‘* save yourselves,” was the 
cry, and the route commenced. 

After this specimen of the narrative, your readers will feel no 
surprise at finding that Sir Richard Phillips asserts, ‘ for the hun- 
Credth time, that if the treaty of Amiens had been respected, and if 
confederacy after confederacy had not been formed against him, Nae 
poleon would have stedfastly employed himself through life in cul- 
tivating the arts of peace, and in rendering France the happiest 
country on earth !’’—they will be prepared to find him saying, that 
by his confinement at St. Helena, ‘‘ he had an opportunity of per- 
fecting his character by his resignation in adversity, and by exhibit- 
ing the passive virtues just as in his former days he had displayed 
his heroic ones.” In short, nothing that he can now assert will 
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raise any other emotion than unqualified contempt. This last at- 
tempt has sunk him to such a depth of degradation, that he can 
never, by any effort of genius, by any display of talent, expect again 
to occupy or engage the public attention, 

There are various other articles in this Number which call for re- 
probation, The eulogy on Mr. Bellamy’s ‘ bold and disjointed 
chat,” which he calls a translation of the holy scriptures, is of the 
same cast with his panegyric on Napoleon ; and his assertion in his 
account of political affairs in July, that **the utmost distress per- 
vades every branch of industry, particularly agriculture ;”’ is ano- 
ther gross falsehuod: I cannot use a softer term, At that period 
ayvriculture was depressed, but every other branch of industry was 
flourishing ; and our manufactures were in great activity. 

[ hope you will give these few strictures a place in your Journal, 


aud believe me your well-wisher, 
A BRITON, 
Leeds, September 5, 1821. 


aI 


ON THE “CALVINISTIC PRINCIPLE.” 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Sir, 

Ignorance of the ‘* Spirit we are of,” and which we act under, 
is a charge or sentiment of very high authority, and is capable 
of being exemplified by a great variety of proof. For the present, 
let us consider the truth of the assertion in the instance of CaL- 
VINISTIC influence and bias, in the minds of many persons who 
seem not themselves aware of it. 

CALVINISM is usually contemplated under two descriptions, or 
theories ; one, that God created all mankind with a design that 
they should perish :—and this too, that himself might be glorified 
thereby. How his glory, indeed, could be thus promoted or illus- 
trated, seems not to be capable of very easy explanation. This is 
called supralapsarian Calvinism, as implying a decree of the Al- 
mighty supra lapsum, above, or antecedent to man’s fall, But 
the offensiveness of such a supposition creating a bar to its very 
general admission, it is commonly lowered into another, called 
sublapsarian, sub lapsum, or consequential to the Fall; by which 
God is supposed to leave al! mankind to perish, by the sin of their 
first parent ; he only permitting their condemnation, not primarily, 
or antecedently, decreeing it. Both of these suppositions, how- 
ever, are formed on the acknowledged fact of Adam’s fall, and the 
interpretation which is put by some upon the sentence pronounced 
on him and his descendants ; supposed to signify the sufferings of 
their Sous eternally, and the denunciation of a Curse, affecting, 
by an inevitable necessity, them,—the very earth they live on,—and 
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every thing they are exposed to, during their whole existence in 
this world and the next. This they conceive to be the state in 
which we become originally and primarily placed, so far as strict 
Justice, and the vengeance of the Deity, would have a right to 
doom his offending creatures ; namely, the first transyressing pair, 
and all geverations of men, in consequence of their offence. 

To remedy, however, or to alleviate, this weight of primary 
transgression, MERCY is supposed to interfere in the breast of the 
Almighty, and an abatement of the heavy penalty to be effected, 
by God’s gracious acceptance of an atonemeut and a Mediator, in 
the person, and through the sufferings of Jesus Curist: He 
taking on himself that punishment which was, in strictness, due 
to the offenders. Meanwhile, the original offence is considered as 
transmitting, to all human nature, such a taiut as depraves that 
throughout and totally, so as to produce in all men innate corrup- 
tion, sin, and depravity entire, ‘* even to the very cure,” and the 
wrath of God, because their first progenitors offended. 

This, I conceive, to be accurately enough stated, as to the 
ground-work of the doctrine usually called CanLvintsm ; which, 
combining some true positions with some false ones, concerning 
ORIGINAL SIN, and the extent of human imperfection, carries on 
the farther consideration of Christ’s merits, and the application of 
them to the race of man. Concerning which application, or the 
method of it, various views and sentiments are formed. Thus, 
under the sanction of the words ELEcTion, PREDESTINATION, and 
soine others, these, that is Christ’:, merits, become so contemplated, 
as if they were gratuitously applicable to some persons, while they 
are, in like manner, or arbitrarily, refused to, or withheld from, 
others. REpROBATION also becomes a tenet, as if of primary 
intention ; or is felt, at least, as the subject of some suspicion ; and 
God is made to act on a principle,—not of Equiry, or else of an 
equity such as we are not capable of understanding, know not how 
to reason on, and which, for humility’s sake, those who are alluded 
to, forbid us to enquire into. 

We are thus brought into the midst of Christianity, under sup- 
positions which perplex and confound the whole of it. And the 
fact is, that as those who set out wrong at first, are usually the most 
unwilling to re-trace their steps, so do the Scripture critics here 
referred to: while others, taking their Christianity from ¢hem, or 
at best not taking it up ad initio where they ought to do, become 
advocates for erroneous positions, which the whole of Scripture, 
and particularly a careful entrance upon the Book of GeEnegsis, 
would have entirely hindered. 

The truth, however, is, that in their Christian conduct, many 
persons act on the true Calvinistic principle, without kuowing or 
apprehending that they do so. Of which principle the very essence 
is, as well as the great objection to it, that at all events it supposes 
what cannot be supposed, hindrances and impediments, and limi- 
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tations, to the eternal well-being of men’s souls, under those cir 
cumstances, within which, by God’s gracious provisions and permis- 
sion, mankind come into existence :—that it holds forth the salva- 
tion of any human beings as a matter of doubt or of uncertainty, 
or it may be even of a necessary impossibility, in defiance of them- 
selves, or as unassisted by themselves, their sincere intentions, and 
their habitual best compliance with the prescribed Rules of Righ- 
teousness, whether those of Reason only, or those of Reason and 
Revelation also, which the providence of God has laid before them. 
Wherever such a sentiment is favoured, there is virtually, and in 
effect, the true Calvinistic principle; because it supposes man’s 
incompetency to ‘* work out his own salvation,” according to 
those powers which God ordinarily affords him, and under those 
conditions which, for this very purpose, are appointed and sanc- 
tioned by Him, through Jesus Christ, that a// men coming into 
the world may be saved; He HimseEtF co-operating with us, (of 
course, therefore, acting for us,) ‘* according to his good pleasure.” 
Wherever, I say, that principle occurs which denies this,—how that 
the favour and grace of God have introduced into the world his 
willingness to accept our imperfect services as perfect for Christ’s 
sake, and have made known his gospel as commensurate with the 
necessities of all his creatures,—there is the true CALVINISTIC out- 
setting ; as much so, as that, on account of Adam’s disobedience, 
supra lapsum, or sub lapsum, all are doomed to destruction. The 
effect is the same to man, and the repugnance also to truth the 
same, whether positively we are destined, because Adam sinned, or 
that from any other cause we must inevitably perish. 

By not duly considering this most important topic, at the out- 
set of their religious meditations, as it is to be collected from the 
early chapters of Genesis, many piously-disposed persons are con- 
tinually deceived ; and act under impressions favourable neither to 
truth nor to the gospel. They lose sight—not of any right to be 
saved, for right we certainly have none,—but of that liberty, and 
Sreedom, and power to be saved, which God graciously affords to al/ 
who do their best to become candidates for his mercy: they live 
under a mistrust and apprehension of the Almighty, even in that 
very instance of his goodness wherein his Providence has been most 
benevolently exerted to befriend them, if they will but perform 
their own part, by complying, so far as they may be enabled, with 
those conditions which the free gift of his Grace requires,—neither 
the less free, nor the less his gift, because it has terms annexed to it. 

The sentiments usually adduced to prove the contrary to what 
is here affirmed, seem to be grounded on the assertion that * of 
ourselves we can do nothing ;” referring, probably, to John xv. 5, 
or to 2 Cor. iii. 5, but of a very different meaning there. Of our- 
selves, undoubtedly, we can do nothing ;—by our own force, right, 
or innate ability, we can do nothing, either as to works of Grace or 
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Nature. We cannot walk, think. or perform any act whatever, 
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proprio motu, or nisu, yet in fact, and experimentally speaking, we 
can do all these; the providence of God ordinarily upholding us 
in the free performances of our bodies; and the Grace of God 
alike sustaining us in the free performances of our minds ; and to 
say that we have not practically and by proof of experience the 
power of making any movement towards our Maker and his favour, 
would be as irrational as to say we have not a capacity, in ordinary 
cases, to move at all. Our very desires and wishes to obtain his 
approbation, are an emotion, or a movement towards him; and if 
our sincerity, in such a case, be not a virtue, and capable of be- 
friending us as such, why is David commended by God himself 
even, for his desire, and readiness, and wi// to build him an House ? 
(1 Chron. xvii.) Why is approbation attached by our Saviour to 
those who, in an honest and good heart, hear the word of God, and 
keep it? (Luke viii. 15.) In truth, if the sincerity of our minds, 
our pious meanings and designs, are insufficient to recommend us 
to our Maker, we have no other or better offering to present to 
Him, and the result would be the annihilation of all Religion. 
Thus it is, that under the-influence of inaccurate outsettings, 
and a Calvinistical bias operating in some minds, more or less tacitly 
or avowedly, very unsuitable constructions are put upon plain ex- 
pressions ; and much dissent among well-intentioned persons, even 
within the pale of the Established’ Church, is sometimes observa- 
ble. New embarrassments also are thus added to the old question 
about Faith and Works, as it stood in St. Paul’s time, and St. 
James’s, by those who are here referred to; especially among such 
as have a secret inclination to the doctrines of election, and conver- 
sion, &c. in a Calvinistical sense ;—among others also, who are ac- 
customed to take their Christianity solely from Translations, or 
Bibles without notes, and who consider Faith as a gift, bestowed 
hewig ig on some, and withheld from others; and as the gift 
meant in Ephes, 11. 8,—instead of the ‘‘ whole and entire vouch- 
safing of Christianity ;” (see the passage.) Repentance also (2 Tim. 
i, 25.) asa gift, in like manner gratuitously bestowed,—instead of 
the ‘* means and motives, and ve irra to it.” So necessary is 
it to look into originals, and the most judicious commentaries, 
From a like dias, also, and in order to discourage every reliance 
upon se/f, in the great work of Salvation, and to make the whole 
of that, Gop's work, and in no sense man’s, in contradiction to 
various passages in the Bible, which suppose MAN to do somewhat, 
or his part, because God will not do ali: even the Ten Command- 
ments are very sparingly urged and enforced, as to a compliance 
with them, because it is acknowledged that we cannot fully and 
entirely comply with them. Whereas, in truth, no such compli- 
ance can be expected; butonly such as we are able to afford them, 
according to our human powers and faculties, upon CHRISTIAN 
principles; exceptions, and abatements, and merciful construc- 
tions being hoped for, for our Saviour’s sake. 
It is for the removal of these, and similar inaccuracies iu our 
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religious meditations, that a becoming jealousy is recommended, 
iv respect to CALVINISTIC principle. No medium can be offered 
to the studious in Christianity, so delusive, and so extensively af- 
fecting the whole of its truths and bearings, as that which, in toto, 
or iD degree, comes under its denomination. Every thing in Chris- 
tianity is set wrong by it, more or less, in proportion as its influ. 
euce is admitted, even by those who know not that they act under 
its spirit, Hence it is that a soberness of mind, very suitable, ine 
deed, to all Christians who think of their responsibility to their 
Maker, under proper circumstances, becomes exchanged for sad- 
ness, and a fear of God, even under circumstances which do ee 
warrant such an apprehension :—religion becomes all placed 1 
extremes,—unreasonable, and therefore not commendable ; el 
excess \8, 1n no case, the very thiug itself; human nature is basely 
vilified ; God’s workmanship wickedly calumniated ; He Himself 
made 80 nearly chargeable with Sin, as to render the distinction 
hardly discernible ; while presumptuous comparisons are permitted 
to excite, in some persons, vanity and conceit as to themselves, 
and in respect to others, a disposition, wonderful in good minds, to 
violate our Saviour’s Commandment, ‘“‘ Judge not,” and ‘ cun- 
demn not.”’ I am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
D. D. 
October ist, 1821. 
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An Examination of the Primary Argument of the Iliad, by 
Granville Penn, Esq. one vol. 8vo. 


A Plea for the Nazarenes ; in a Letter to the British Reviewer, 
by Servetus. 
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Mr. Edward Baldwin, the author of Fables, Ancient and Modern, 
the Pantheon, &c. &c. has in the Press a compendious History of 
Greece, from the Earliest Records of that Country to the Period 
in which it was reduced to a Roman Province; to be adorned with 
maps and authentic portraits of the most eminent Greeks, which he 
conceives to be well adapted to gratify general curiosity, at a time 
when recent transactions have particularly drawn the curiosity of 
the public to that part of the world. 


The Memoirs of Her Majesty, which will probably be published 
early in November, and which will be written by Mr. John Wilks, 
Jun., will contain her Private Correspondence with several distin- 
guished Individuals, Part of the intended Case of Recrimination, 
the Evidence collected in Italy on her behalf, and which did not 
arrive in Time in England, and other Facts and Documents of 
State Importance, as well as her Travels on the Continent. 
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RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





Durine the calm which yet prevails in Ireland respecting the 
political rights of the Romanists, and which we hope may not 
be disturbed, means should be taken by both parties quietly to 
exumine those religious differences that separate the one from 
the other. When the mind is heated by opposition, and per- 
haps inflamed by mutual insult, there exists such an aversion 
to acknowledging one’s self to be in the wrong, that the most 
conclusive arguments will always fail of convincing. Whoever 
has lived much in the world, must have met with so many in- 
stances of this observation, that he will readily allow its truth. 
Others we might refer to the various opinions held concerning 
the late Queen. No doubt clamour and disaffection, and ambi- 
tious views produced many defenders of scenes hitherto uni- 
versally reprobated. But assuredly there were some who, from 
weakness of intellect, and not from prejudice or pique, justi- 
fied her general conduct. Nay, even in pecuniary matters, and 
where self-interest authoritatively calls for accurate judgment, 
what different conclusions do men of equal abilities draw from 
the same premises. A strong instance of this has lately occurred 
in the corn-trade. Some men have been so certain that the 
ports would open, as to have laid in ruinous stocks of Foreign 
wheat. Others are quite as positive that they will remain shut. 
It has hitherto remained undiscovered from what cause such op- 
posite opinions are formed, even on matters completely within 
the compass of human powers. The judgment varies almost 
as much as the taste, and frequently seems more biassed by the 
will than by the understanding. But if such be the case on 
common worldly subjects, on subjects which influence none of 
our higher feelings, and on matters of merely human arrange-, 
ment, what wonder can there be that such difference of opinion 
should exist on topics most difficult and obscure? ‘There- 
fore, so long as these disagreements are restrained to matters 
of opinion only, personal benevolence may well exist between 
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the parties opposed. To this state it is highly desirable that 
the public mind in Ireland should be reduced, and in this state 


it appears at present to be. If the Romanists, from the evident 


difficulty, not to say impossibility of gaining farther conces- 
sions, were generally to abandon the attempt, the feelings of 
Protestants towards them would quickly become of the most 
soothing nature. For as infallibility is no part of our creed, 
we do not regard those who dissent from us in the light of wil- 
ful and obstinate heretics. Hence, under the most powerful 
Protestant government which has yet existed, the worshipper 
of Bramah, of Fire, the disciple of Socinus or Sabellius, the 
Mahometan and the Atheist repose in undisturbed tranquillity. 
Why should the Romanist be more anxious for the possession 
of political power, which is all they have now to seek for, than 
the Jews? And what distinguishes their particular faiths? 
Perhaps if a sturdy Protestant should attempt to determine 
whose worship was in his opinion most offensive to heaven, he 
would find himself much puzzled with the pro and the con. But 
if a politician should inquire whose admission to places of 
power and trust would least endanger the Constitution, he would 
quickly discover that the Jew acknowledged no foreign autho- 
rity, of whatever nature, which could possibly interfere with 
his allegiance. Let then the Romanist reflect, that however 
convinced he may be himself, of the security with which he 
might be admitted to the enjoyment of all his claims, still the 
majority of the nation think the contrary, and are therefore 
bound in duty to resist them. The lassitude which pervaded 
the country last spring, has now passed away. The disgusting 
circumstances arising from the examination of evidence on the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties, so harassed the people, that they 
were literally glad of repose from political contentions, and 
supposed that a measure so often defeated, would again meet 
with a similar fate, without any fresh exertion of theirs. The 
event has taught them differently, and they will assuredly mani- 
fest, on the next occasion, that their conviction on this impor- 
tant question is by no means changed. This fact may be learnt 
from a variety of circumstances. It is evident from the mark- 
ed encouragement given to the leading opponents of popery. 
If the Jesuits contrived in Glasgow to obtain a verdict against 
the author of the Prorestant, it has only served to evince how 
many Protestants are ready to come forward in the same cause. 
Few are capable of writing like Mr. M‘Gavin ;—fewer still have 
leisure. But thousands are prepared, nay eager, to preserve 
the Reformed Religion, and the Constitution of these Realms 
from innovation which would be fatal, by those various exer- 
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tions that may be in their power. Besides, the spirit of loyalty 
has of late infused itself strongly into all ranks of society. The 
half allegiance which we owed to a Regent, the uncertainty 
which the commencement of a new reign usually produces, the 
unprincipled and seditious support given to the Queen, all com- 
Lined to abate those manifestations of attachment which other- 
wise would have appeared. But since all these are now passed 
away, and the disappointed abettors of Licentiousness foiled by 
events over which they had no control, have, to their confusion 
discovered, that from their exertions they have reaped only 
scorn and contempt, the well disposed come more readily for- 
ward, and endeavour to compensate for their former fearful- 
ness, by present activity. When, too, we contemplate the 
favourable appearance of the finances, and perceive ,that the 
country is again rising buoyant from the difficulties produced 
in a war of 20 years’ continuance, and carried on at a most 
unprecedented, however necessary, expense, success will con- 
ciliate tuose, whose apparent disaffection arose rather from the 
distress which prevailed, than from any dislike of the Consti- 
tution, or animosity to ministry. Besides, the transition from 
the paper currency to a metallic one, is now complete, and will 
no longer increase those embarrassments, which might have 
been alleviated by juster views of commercial transactions than 
seem to have prevailed among our Councillors. The peace of 
Europe continues undisturbed, and every nation is so fully em- 
ployed by its own domestic affairs, as to have little power left 
for interfering with its neighbours, Under such circumstances, 
all ranks among us will have leisure to attend, when any change 
is meditated of the fundamental principles of. the constitution. 
Men will be apt to enquire, where a stop is to be made to in- 
roads of this nature. If this law be repealed, why not some 
other? Could no specious reasons be invented for repealing 
the Bill of Rights? Or is it impossible that a Romanist should 
ever be the heir of the crown? No person ever lived more sin- 
cerely attached to the Church of England, nor more intimately 
acquainted with the principles on which it was founded, than 
that good but unfortunate monarch, Charles I. Nor was ever 
any king more solicitous that his children should inherit the 
faith of their fathers. Yet, contrary to his hopes and endea- 
vors, the eldest son died a papist if he died a Christian ; and his 
second son publicly apostatized from the pure religion of his 
father, which he diligently endeavoured to subvert at the ex- 
pense of repeated perjury. By changes such as these, Christ- 
endom has heretofore been frequently convulsed, and many an 
Orthodox emperor has been succeeded by an Arian. If the 
No, 281, Vol. 61, October, 1821. N 
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good of a nation were consulted without regard to religious 
truth, there is no doubt that this is the axiom which experience 
has taught mankind. Let one form of religion be decisively 
established, and placed beyond all competition, let all others 
be left undisturbed, so long as their tenets or practices do not 
disturb the public peace. The mutual rivalship of these differ- 
ent sects, will oblige all to that rational moral conduct which 
best promotes individual and public welfare. If any profess 
opinions incompatible with the law of the land, those opinions 
will only float on the mind, they will form the Shibboleth of the 
party, but will very rarely influence the conduct so as to pro- 
duce crimes punishable by that law. It is remarkable, the op- 
position to be often seen between opinion and practice. We 
know an Antinomian solicitor, who has frequently argued, that 
if he, or any Saint, committed murder, no more guilt would be 
imputed to them by their Omniscient Judge, than to the instru- 
ment: Yet has he relinquished a lucrative profession, because 
his feelings would not permit him to distress the debtor, as his 
clients required. ‘Thus, too, it occurred in the schools of 
heathen philosophy. The principle of Fatalism was generally 
allowed, but was differently applied by the Epicureans and the 
Stoics. Neither would violate the laws of their country, but 
the epicurean would indulge his inclinations, and the stoic 
would restrain them, the first, because the soul is not inspired 
by the deeds of the body, and the other because the body is 
not to be neglected for the sake of the soul. But what is more 
to our purpose, yet arising from the same causes, compare the 
state of morality in Europe prior to the Reformation, with the 
present manners in Rome itself. From the complaints of 
Luitprandus, Petrarch, Dante, and many others, we learn that 
in that holy city, licentiousness prevailed without any check ; 

that popes, cardinals, bishops, and clergy, indulged without 
concealment every propensity, however unnatural, or incestuous, 
the certain consequences of involuntary celibacy. The first 
reformers availed themselves of these enormities, as proofs of 
a false religion, and inculcated on their disciples a strict con- 
formity with the precepts of the gospel. Knowing the impos- 
sibility of suppressing the efforts of Nature, they found it 
eaSier and wiser to restrain them within the limits assigned by 
the God of nature, which left transgressors often without a 
motive, and always without excuse for their errors. ‘The stri- 
king contrast thus exhibited, gradually had its effect. The re- 
formation thus caused among the Romanists is scarcely credi- 
ble to those who are unacquainted with what history records of 
their former morals. In this country their very worship has 
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been so much improved as to be exceedingly different indeed 
from what obtains in Italy. We hear little of the Virgin, and 
never see her ; and should it be known in London, that any of 
her devotees had made her a petticoat, we suppose the pious 
sempstress would scarcely be able to pass through the streets 
without being jeered and Jaughed at. ‘Thus reason carries its 
own conviction with it, and effects that among the Romanists 
here, which they might more easily learn from the scriptures, 
were they allowed freely to peruse them. Still are many absur- 
dities secretly nourished among them, and we could detail anec- 
dotes so ridiculous as to be incredible. All these are gene- 
rally concealed from the profane. Accident sometimes betrays 
them, and then they are boldly denied. But many still keep 
by them a Jesuit’s bean, which has the wonderful property of 
averting the effects of poison, from the intended victim to the 
intended murderer. In this country there are so few opportu- 
nities of putting such valuable qualities to the test, that we 
should recommend those who have an opportunity, to try the 
possessors with a little emetic tartar. A proper dose may have, 
at the same time, a doubly beneficial effect, it may clear the 
head as well as the stomach. We must, however, strongly re- 
probate the conduct of those priests, who permit their penitents 
to labour under such delusions. This doing of evil that good 
may come; this permission and encouragement of error, for the 
sake of any benefit it may accidentally produce, is the great 
opprobrium of the Jesuits, and far too common among the 
Romanists in general. Indeed some Protestant sects are not 
wholly free from a similar*charge. It is, however, a maxim so 
opposed to that sincere truth which is inculcated by Christi- 
anity, that we know not of any advantage which could com- 
pensate for its admission, and we are sure that the God of truth 
can never be served by a falsehood. Hence, in religion more 
particularly, should be avoided all approach to equivocation, as 
perfectly inconsistent with its nature. All will allow this, but 
many secretly entertain different ideas. 

Returning then to the case of different forms of religion 
prevalent in the same country, the rivalship of opposing sects 
will check the promulgation of ynreasonable tenets, and induce 
all to inculcate such exterior conduct at least, as may not be 
generally offensive. There is also another advantage arising 
from the establishment of one religious form. The pastors 
of the establishment will therefore be independent of their 
flocks, and enabled to address them without restraint. From 
the cause above stated, this freedom will be in some measure 


communicated to the ministers of the other sects, and their 
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hearers will, for shame’s sake, submit to that reprehension 
upon which they venture. It must be otherwise where there 
is no establishment. Men of property and influence must be 
soothed. ‘The pastor whose bread for himself and his children 
depends on the good will of a few leading men, generally speak- 
ing, seeks that good will by the best means in his power. In- 
stead of boldly rebuking the vices of such characters, he de- 
claims assiduously against those of his more dependent hearers, 
or of such as own not his care, and avoid his conventicle. So 
far is this from being an imaginary case, that we know an in- 
stance where, in a dissenting Society, of a country town in this 
Island, the most important persouage of the flock having al- 
tered some of his opinions respecting the Holy Trinity, at- 
tempted to convert his pastor, or to compel him to a silent ac- 
quiescence. ‘This compromise the minister generously refused, 
and the other endeavoured to starve him into it by depriving 
him of his congregation and his income. In this case, however, 
private property enabled the teacher to persevere in his resis- 
tance, and time brought back his congregation. In America, 
the clergy of every denomination are totally dependent on their 
hearers, and how rapidly religion is on the decline in that coun- 
try, too strongly proves the necessary consequences of such 
arrangements. ‘The thinly scattered population of that Hemis- 
phere, the readiness with which unquiet spirits can establish a 
little society of their own, and the indifference shewn by the 
government to tenets and practices, however strange, defer for 
the present those convulsions which irreligion will produce. 
Yet already the society there is such as to be intolerable to 
Englishmen, even to those who plume themselves on their 
freedom from bigotry, a phrase which now describes the lati- 
tudinarian profession of any opinions, except those of the 
Church. 

But we must now turn our attention to Ireland. We might 
fill pages with further accounts of Outrages in the county of 
Limerick ; but as these seem to have no connexion with reli- 
gion or politics, they do not belong precisely to those events 
which we usually notice, except as they prove the degree of 
barbarity existing in that unfortunate island. 

We cannot conceive why government, on such occasions, 
should not send such an overwhelming force as would instantly 
overpower all opposition. ‘The troops should be followed by 4 
Judge, to make immediate examples of all those convicted of 
marauding. Perhaps stealing fire-arms might be checked, by 
obliging all persons to have their names and address engraved 
on the stock, and making it a misdemeanor to possess arms 
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either without a name, or with the name obliterated, as well as 
being possessed of arms stolen from any one. Every person 
robbed of his arms, should send a description to the Sheriff of 
the County, in writing, immediately after the robbery; and 
then the man with whom those arms might hereafter be found, 
should be punished as having stolen them. It is a strange in- 
stance of neglect, on the part of government, that bodies of 
men meet on a race-course to fight with guns, blunderbusses, 
and scythes, and that the military must be ordered out te re- 
duce these rioters into tolerable order. If such scenes oc- 
curred among the Moors, on the coast of Africa, we might not 
be amazed, but that in a Christian country they should exist, 
and raise no astonishment, is unaccountable. All that we can 
do is, to urge on our Irish readers more vigorous attempts at 
civilizing their country. We are well aware of the obstacles 
which must be encountered. Still these are not insuperable, 
and since among the Irish, peasantry exists a very general de- 
sire for learning, a little address may turn that desire to a good 
account. The unfortunate antipathy to the Scriptures which 
the Romish priesthood most pertinaciously cherish, must at 
length give way to the self-evident duty that every man is 
under to know his Lord’s will. This antipathy is disguised 
under a pretended disapprobation of our translation. But they 
have equally objected to any dissemination of their own. Not 
only in this country, in Switzerland the same pretences and 
practices obtain. ‘The Bible Society of Berne had distributed 
many copies of the Scriptures, translated into the vulgar tongue, 
through the neighbouring canton of Fribourg. ‘These were 
soon afterwards collected by the Jesuits and burnt! Such has 
been the constant practice of Papists. Justly apprehending 
that the writings and records preserved by the Christians on 
the Malabar coast might prove contradictory to the tenets pro- 
pagated at Rome, they collected together documents, probably 
of the highest value to divines and antiquarians, which they 
perversely destroyed. Yet in Ireland, even Papists are obliged 
to make a show of promoting education. The following ac- 
count of a meeting, held for that purpose in the beginning of 
the year, and which, we believe, has proceeded no farther, 
proves that this is but a show. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ESTABLISHMENT. 


On Friday, a numerous and respectable meeting of the friends of 
this institution took place in the Great Room of the Rotunda, The 
Right Honourable Lord Cloncurry, in the chair. . 

His Lordship said, it was more with a view to the interests of the 
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county distniets at large, that the objects of this Institution were. 
intended more “particularly to be directed. This was doubly neces- 
sary, from the circumstance of the extreme ignorance in which this 
part of the community were situated. Asa landlord and a master, 
he knew how anxious the Irish peasantry were to get instruction and 
to give it to theirchildren, It was true, other establishments already 
existed, and liberal grants of the public money had been made for 
their support ; but when it was considered how much they were 
fettered by their regulations, it was evident how essentially benefi- 
cial such a measure as the present would be to the public welfare. 

The resolutions were then read, and were severally put and car- 
ried. That containing the proposed name of the institution was 
moved by the most Reverend Dr. Troy. 

Mr. L. Plunkett here rose and said, that were it not too late, he 
had a proposition to make, which, if carried, would, in his humble 
opinion, be of the greatest benefit to the country. The country 
was in a most distressed state, the landlord could not raise his rents 
—and from whence were the necessary funds to be raised for this 
establishment if wholly unassisted by the government. He thought 
the best plan would be to unite, in so far, the interests and objects 
of the two institutions. This might be done by the appointment 
of a Catholic and Protestant Schoolmaster in every parish, each to 
have the children of his persuasion under his own matagement. 
One day in each week might be set apart for reading certain chap- 
ters from the Bible, &c. 

Mr. O’Connell could not assent to the proposition of Mr. Plun- 
kett, Education embraced two important objects—1st. Literature 
and Science, and 2d. Religion. On the first subject it was easy 
to agree, and on the other a difference of opinion was no less prover- 
bial. The institution referred to had been much assisted by par- 
liamentary grants ;—and for what purpose ? The education of the 
poorer classes in Ireland, Who are the poorer classes ? Were they 
the Protestants who had all the public employments and places of 
trust in the kingdom? He conceived otherwise, and under that 
impression, or at least that the funds would be impartially applied, 
he had given his assistance to the plan. The noble chairman and 
all of them had soon reason however to repent of their liberality. 
As to the coalition then proposed by the learned gentleman, it was 
not the first time that friendly overture had been made by him and 
others to the Kildare street establishment, but latterly they had not 
been able to gain even a hearing from the members of it. 

Mr. L. Plunkett withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Finlay next rose, and went over the different grounds which 
had induced the members of the meeting to secede from the Kil- 
dare-street Association. He lamented the unhappy situation of his 
countryien, and the present degraded state of literature in Ireland. 
In the year 1807, it had been said by very high authority, that 
three-fourths of the population of Ireland could not read_ their 
rames, and latterly it had been said two-thirds,—Both of these 
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estimates might be over-rated, but from his own observations he 
could positively state it at not less than one half.—To what was this 
owing? Who were the cause of it ?—For this once he could stand 
between his countrymen and their shame, and throw the reproach 
in the face of her accusers. By the Act of William, cap. 4. §. 9. 
the language of the country was even forbid to be spoken, and by 
similar enactments in the reien of the * good” Queen Aune, a 
Catholic teacher exercising his profession, was liable to be sent into 
exile. It was to these and other causes, and to the manner in which 
the government .had acted upon oppressive later statutes, that he 
ascribed the misfortunes of the country. More money had been 
spent in Ireland for such purposes than any other country in the 
world, nore money had been wanted tn it for these purposes, and 
yet not the least benefit had resulted from it. Many bequests had 
also come from private purses, 1u some individual instances, to the 
amount of 46,0007. and 60,0007, These sums, it was true, had been 
bestowed on the Protestants; but they had been very willing to 
teach their less-favoured brethren. This was iv other words to make 
attempts at proselytism, and the consequence was, that still further 
difference of opinion was created. The followers of Luther, Me- 
lanchon, &c, having chalked out a path to themselves, considered 
themselves the best judges in all matters of controversy, and the 
Catholics trembled to taste of that—** the knowledge of which is 
death.” One great point of difference between the parties was, the 
early reading by the juvenile scholars of the scriptures, as a schvol 
book. He for his own part thought, and in this he was backed by 
the opinion of one of the greatest philosophers that ever existed 
(Locke), that children should be instructed in the knowledge of the 
sacred writings by far higher authority than even that of their parents, 
He concluded by proposing an amendment to one.of the resolutions, 
so far as to admit of commentaries and explanations being made use 
of on the important doctrines contained in the Old aud New Tes- 
tament. 

Mr. Wadden could not let this resolution pass without expressing 
his strongest dissent to it. Hethought that the best way of getting 
at the desired object, was by unanimity if possible, and not by a 
plain measure of opposition at the first outset.—He showed the 
fallibility of Locke on the great subject of national education, and 
declared his conviction that an early acquaintance with the Bible, 
assisted much in forming the future character. He mentioned the 
good effects of it, in the instance of a domestic of his own family, 
and that the reformation was owing to the perusal of a New Testa- 
ment, having the name of the most Rev. Dr. Troy prefixed to it. 

Dr, Troy, (who had. taken the Chair in consequence of Lord 
Cloncurry being suddenly called out,) explained, and having been 
applied to bya Gentleman, to give his opinion as to the correctness 
of a translation of a Douay version of the New Testament, he had 
thought it his duty to do so. He knew nothing farther of the 
—" and most certainly had never recommended it as a school 
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Mr. Wadden said, if the case was his, he would have thought 
the liberties taken by the Gentleman so obliged, a very unwarrant- 
able circumstance. 

Mr. O’Connell answered Mr. Wadden. A pros: lytising system 
had long been carried on, and the Catholics were now resolved to 
think for themselves. Asa proof, however, that they intended no- 
thing injurious to the Protestant or other Religious, he would before 
sitting down, propose a Resolution to that effect. The Resolution 
was put, and unanimously carried, as was that proposed by Mr. 
Iinlay. 

On the motion of Mr. O'Connell, the Right Hon, Lord Killeen 
was called to the Chair, and the thanks of the Meeting unanimously 
given to Lord Cloncurry, and the most Rev. Dr. Troy for their 
conduct in the Chair. 


SOCIETY FOR EDUCATING THE POOR OF IRELAND. 


This Society held its Annual Meeting, at Kildare-street, on 
Thursday. The Meeting was numerously attended, and in a con- 
siderable degree by persons distinguished for an honourable anxiety 
in the promotion of humane, benevolent, and patriotic objects. 

The Chair was taken by the Hon. George Knox, and the regular 
business of the Society fully expounded by the intelligent and 
industrious Gentleman who discharges the duty of Secretary to the 
Institution. 

Mr. L. Plunkett addressed the Meeting at some length, and was 
heard with attention—though he was not, in strictness, entitled to 
deliver any opinion in that place, not being a Member of that So- 
ciety. Mr. Plunkett repeated those sentiments which he maintained 
at a late Meeting of the new Association for National Education, 
and in opposition to spirits cast in a more gentle mould. He endea- 
voured to maintain the necessity of having Roman Catholic instruc- 
tors for those of the children educated in that communion, and 
Protestant instructors for those of the Protestant faith—his arguments 
in favour of this arrangement being, however, principally founded 
upon the opivious entertained by the Prelacy of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Mr. JACKson very successfully combatted the argumentative 
part of what Mr. Plunkett had relied on, upon principle, as well as 
upon facts. The object of the Society, he said, was to Educate 
the Poor. For teu years the Society had pursued its labours with 
progressive success—the last year affording an additional number of 
new Schools, exceeding one hundred. During that time, the Holy 
Scriptures were placed | in the hands of the youth of both sexes that 
had made a certain proficiency, and to whom the reading of the 
Bible was always held out as an incitement to assidnity and promo- 
tion in the School, In the course of this time, it was a main pur- 
pose to bring up the children of all religious persuasions in a 
Christian and generous fellowship ; to inculcate, in their unsullied 
and innocent minds, a regard for each other, unaffected by any 
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variance or difference between the Liturgies of their respective reli- 
gious profession ; and, acting upon this principle, the Society had 
reason to applaud itself fer the success which rewarded its cares, 

aud which had regeived, repeatedly, the approbation of a number of 
enlightened Ecclesiastics of the Church of Rome. Mr. Jackson 
stated the liberal principles upon which the Society assisted all other 
institutions proposing to educate the poor—as well those who adopted 
it in part, or all together ; and he maintained, with great clearness 
and force, that artificial distinctions introduced among the children 
of persons of different persuasions, and entering into the system of 
their education, would tend to engender separation, perhaps repug- 
nance, and to give a more harsh and inveterate character to religious 
dutinctions, thee even those, the existence of which every honest 
man has been sincerely deploring. 

Lord CLoncurry addressed the Meeting, and, as Mr. Plunkett 

had done before, repeated those objections to the requiring Roman 
Catholic children to read the Holy Scriptures, which are already 
known to the public. His Lordship stated, that the Pope, being 
the visible head of the Roman Catholic Church, had, by a Bull 
lately sent into Ireland, prohibited the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures by the children of the Roman Catholic poor, and that the 
Prelates and Clergy of his Church were bound to insist upon a 
strict compliance with the injunctions commanded by this Bull. 
« Upon this point, his Lordship was vigorously replied to by 
Counsellor Burrowes, who had great difficulty in believing that a 
Bull of so pernicious and illiberal a tenor could have issued from 
the head of the Roman Catholic Church, 

The temper of the Meeting at large was generous, charitable, 
and truly liberal. The Rev, Mr. Dunn, was followed by the Rev. 
Mr. Sadlier, of the University, in a spirit of liberal remark. The 
Meeting was concluded with becoming tranquillity ; and, from the 
obvious unanimity which prevailed in favour of the Society, and its 
conduct in faithfully adhering to its fundamental rules, we should 
hope that there was no small accession, in consequence, to the 
number of Subscribers. 


In these endeavours we must take the liberty of recom- 
mending to the Clergy of the establishment a little more in- 
dependence and energy. It is certainly a most unfortunate 
circumstance for the Church of Ireland, to have such a chief 
secretary as Charles Grant. Yet that very circumstance ought 
to put them the more on the alert. It enables them to prove 
to the world they are not the slaves of preferment, turning 
about with the castle weathercocks—active Protestants under 
a Peel—anythingarians under a Grant. 

Pains have been taken, too successfully, to suppress all 
newspapers not in the interests of Popery, or not subservient 
to the Castle. Sir Harcourt Lees foreseeing the consequences 
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of such a slavish press, has advertized the publication of an 
independent weekly Paper, whose pages should inculcate the 
principles of the Ht and of loyalty. He has already ob- 
tained more than three hundred subscribers. But, among 
these, not six of his clerical brethren. We must fairly tell the 
Irish Clergy, that this fact will be read in England with asto- 
nishment, that it will be regarded as a stigma on their charac- 
ters, as a mark of disgraceful servility, and as an inducement for 
many to desert the defence of those, who are too lazy or too 
ambitious to defend themselves. What renders such tempo- 
rizing conduct still more strange and intolerable is, that their 
prelates have generously set them a far nobler example. We 
have already recorded the Protestant efforts of the Bishop of 
Killaloe, Dr. Mant, of the resistance made to the impertinent 
interference of a fanatical politician by the Bishop of Ossory, 
Dr. Fowler; and we have now to record, with great satisfac- 
tion, the decisive conduct of his Grace the Primate, Dr. Stew- 
art, in publicly withdrawing his name from the equivocal assem- 
blage ycleped the Hibernian Bible Society. We insert the 
whole account from the Dublin Journal, hoping that the public 
advertisements will not be withdrawn from the unlucky Editor, 
because his paper has fallen into our hands. 


ARMAGH, Sept, 26.—Yesterdey his grace the Primate held his 
annual visitation of the clergy of this part of his diecese, in the 
cathedral church of this city. The morning service was performed 
by the Rev. Messrs. Ryan and Allot, and the sermon preached by 
Rev. Dr. Hinck, Rector of Ardtray, who took his text from the 
17th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 11th and 12th verses. 

‘* These were more noble than they of Thessalonica, in that they 
received the word with all readiness of mind, and searched the 
scriptures daily, whether those things were so. 

“¢ Therefore many of them believed : also of honourable women 
which were Greeks, and of men, not a few.” 

The Reverend gentleman, in enlarging on his text, directed his 
observations chiefly against the societies formed for distribution of 
the scriptures without note or comment, in an attendance on which 
he considered the clergymen of the establishment acted inconsistent 
with their sacred functions, as such societies were to be considered 
as fraught with dangerous and pernicious consequences to the Pro- 
testant ‘establishment ; whilst on the necessity of a proper distribu- 
tion of the word of God, accowpanied by the necessary instruc- 
tion of the clersy, and. with the liturgy of the church, he dwelt in 
a forci!;'© and impressive manner. 

After the service of the day was concluded, the Primate address- 
ed the clergy at some length on the necessity of a strict attention 
to the performance of their duties as the most efficacious method to 
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defeat the machinations so busily in operation to injure, if not de- 
stroy the established religion of the country, emanating not from 
dissenters, who opealy and candidly avowed their dissent, but from 
concealed enemies who were nourished and upheld by it, and were 
striving with all their energies to effect its destruction ; to two pare 
ticular circumstances he particularly directed their attention, 
the want of evening prayers, and the too seldom administration of 
the sacrament ; those instances of neglect were, he regretted, but too 
general through the kingdom ; and he hoped the attention of the 
clergy of this diocese would be directed to obviate them in future. 
His grace then adverted, in very forcible language, to the conduct 
pursued at the meetings of the Hibernian Bible Society, and de- 
clared, that such conduct having his most decided dissent, he felt 
it his duty to withdraw himself from that society, and not even 
to allow his name to appear as its nominal patrov ; his lordship 
then drew a parallel between the Hibernian Bible Society, and the 
Association formed for the distribution of the Scriptures, with the 
Church of England prayer-book, and other religious tracts ; and 
while he considered it his duty to withdraw altogether from the 
former, he considered the latter as entitled to his fullest co-opera- 
tion. He particularly requested, that as on this subject a selec- 
tion between the Societies was a mere matter of conscience, his 
clergy would not be influenced by his conduct, but would delibe- 
rately weigh and reflect on the claims which they severally had to 
their countenance and support, and select that Society which each 
thought most deserving of his sanction ; whilst on his own part he 
could not but consider that the Association had a pre-eminent 
clam on the clergymen of the Church of England. His grace 
then dwelt with much energy on the necessity of attention to the 
performance of their duties, and watchful solicitude for their flocks, 
so that when their labours had terminated, they may be received 
into the mansions of eternal happiness, by the Author of all good 
works, with this joyful salutation, ‘* welcome thou good and. faith- 
ful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


We must here notice a curious coincidence of events,—while 
Sir Harcourt Lees was engaged in establishing a loyal and in- 
dependent paper in Ireland, his fellow labourer in England, 
the Author of the Contrast between Geo. 4th and Henry the 
Sth, of the Daemon of the Age, and other political works 
which were very favourably received by the public, Mr. Harral, 
has brought out the Bury Gazerre. By referring to the above 
works, our readers will know with what abilities and on what 
Principles that paper will be edited. The three first numbers, 
which we have seen, contain all that is expected in a county 
paper, and the articles are drawn up with perspicuity and ele- 
gance. Another paper, on the same grounds, will soon be 
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established in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Now we hold it 
as a ceriain fact, that each of these papers, although edited by 
Laymen, and having many rivals on the same side of the ques- 
tion, will each have more clerical subscribers than the whole 
of Ireland has yet afforded to the only independent Protestant 
Dublin paper, out of all their clerical drones, whilst the in- 
fidel and jacobin papers of that City, are supported in every way 
by them. 

From this disgusting conduct, we again turn with pleasure 
to the very different example set by the Bishops. Dr. O‘Beirne, 
Bishop of Meath, has, in conformity with the sentiments of 
the Primate, sent a circular letter to his rural Deans, express- 
ing similar opinions respecting the Hibernian Bible Society. 

Our readers, perhaps, do not recollect that the Irish Chief 
Secretary, who is a strenuous supporter of the Hibernian Bible 
Society, and of all such epicene* meetings, made an effort to 
intercept the parlimentary grants to the incorporated societies 
for maintaining Protestant Charter Schools, and to the Associa- 
tion of discountenancing Vice, which is similar to our Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. He has also inserted a 
clause in the late Act for the: improvement of Prison Disci- 
pline, by which the Clergyman of the Established Church, in 
the parish where a gaol is situated, has no longer a preference 
of being appointed inspector of the prison. It is quite an ano- 
maly in government, to have a Chief Secretary in Ireland hos- 
= to the Established Church, which, surrounded as it there is 

by Papists, who are ever plotting its ruin, should at least be 
fostered and cherished by a Protestant government. For the 
Popish priesthood, from their forced celibacy, are perpetually 
interfering in all possible affairs. Should any one go beyond 
due bounds in any matter, he easily removes elsewhere, ex 
omnia mea mecum porto. And thus, with that incessant acti- 
vity which no Jaws can restrain, they render a strict surveil- 
lance over their conduct perpetually necessary. Of this, the 
following piece of intelligence is an instance, one out of a 
thousand. 


© Leipsig.—The spirit of proselytism increases more and more, 
But very lately, the son of a painter of this city was converted to 
the Catholic religion at Vienna, to the great grief of his parents, 
who had not heard a word of the change. He is said to have been 
seduced tothis step by the new, or newly restored, Order of the Re- 





* Epicene: the common of two, as hic vel hec passer, a sparrow. 
either he or she. Vide Lily. 
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demptionists. The youug man is already so infatuated, that he 
considers himself as a worker of miracles, because some (apparently) 
sick persons, introduced by those who converted him, recovered in- 
stantly by imposing his hands on them. Here too we have a secret 
proselyte maker, who endeavours particularly to attract young peo- 
ple of ardent imagination and of noble birth, and partly by a lively 
representation of the poetical order of the Catholic religion, partly 
by impressing it on them that this religion is the surest support of 
the Nativity, to gain them over to the church, The Catholic Clergy 
here, too, will not give the benediction of the church to any mar- 
riage between Catholics and Protestants, or at the least make diffi- 
culties, till both parties have promised to bring up all their children 
in the Catholic church. It may be asked, whether such irregularity 
and presumption, in defiance of the equality of the two churches 
pronounced by the laws, ought to be suffered in the midst of a 
Protestant country, and uader the eyes of a Protestant university ? 
This university has, indeed, made a complaint on the subject to the 
Diet, now sitting at Dresden, but we do not learn that any notice 
has been taken of it by the other Estates or by the Government. 
If we consider what lately happened at Baun, it is really high time 
that the Protestant Princes, as Supreme Bishops of their Churches, 
should enforce their authority assuch against those who are adverse 
to it.” 


Whilst we are speaking of Irish Bishops, we must take this 
opportunity of noticing the munificence of the Bishop of 
Derry, Dr. Knox, on a late occasion. There had been at 
Derry a meeting of the subscribers to the Widows’ Fund, 
which receives from his Lordship annually 1001. An applica- 
tion was then made for the orphan daughters of the late Rev. 
Harrison Balfour, a learned Hebraist, and a profound scholar. 
These, together with a niece whom he had taken the charge 
of, were ten in number, and left with very slender provision 
indeed, | 

The Bishop objected to making any encroachment on the 
Widows’ Fund, declaring that that must be held inviolable, 
but for the relief of these ten unfortunate females, nobly con- 
tributed from his own purse 50]. which was quickly made up 
nearly 2001. by the Clergy present. Such circumstances do 
credit to the establishment in these days of rebuke. 

We have now a circumstance to lay before our readers, at 
which, perhaps, few of them will be astonished. When Mr. 
Plunkett’s Bill for farther concessions to the Papists was before 
the House, Lord Londonderry assured the members that the 
provisions would be satisfactory to his Holiness. He was legis- 
lating, he said, with the Pope at his back. But it appears 
now, either that Lord Londonderry had misunderstood his 
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Holiness, or what is far more likely, his Holiness had changed 
his mind, or had some mental reservation on the subject. Dr. 
Milner has announced tothe Irish Prelates that, his Holiness 
entirely disapproved of his Lordship’s provisions for conciliating 
the Popish Clergy!!! What would the Pope have? This, 
perhaps, we shall learn in the next sessions. But such a re- 
jection proves the accuracy of the following remarks made on 
that bill by a Romanist. immediately after its failure, which we 
here insert. 





THE CATHOLIC BILL. 


The Catholic Bill has failed ; and, on mature consideration, .all 
parties may find reason to be satisfied with its failure. 

The King is relieved from the odium and painful responsibility of 
withholding favours, which the temper of the times would not allow 
him to confer. 

Patriots were justly alarmed at such an accession of patronage 
and influence to the Crowns and Revolutionists dreaded a settle- 
ment, which threatened to frustrate their hopes. 

Protestants will reflect, that it enabled the Crown to select a 
Popish Cabinet; and to put the executive and judicial authorities, 
the navy and army, the revenue and magistracy, into the hands of 
Catholics. They will consider, that, if the King were surrounded 
with Popish servants ; if Jesuits and Popish emissaries had access 
to the interior of the palace, a weak, superstitious, or profligate 
Prince might, like Charles II. be easily, perverted to so indulgent 
a faith. Remonstrance would then be illegal: resistance would 
be rebellion: Popery would be the fashion: the Court and the 
Law would tread the road to preferment : even the Clergy might 
discover a marvellous resemblance, or a very accommodable differ- 
ence between the two Churches, Such things have been, and 
may be. | | | 

The Catholic English Noblemen will regret their exclusion from 
Parliament; and in this regret every generous mind will sympa- 
thize : but the Jrish Lords are on the same footing with the Pro- 
testant Nobility, aud could hardly, in any case, expect to be pre- 
ferred to them as representative Peers. 

The Popish landed Interest could not sit in the present Parlia- 
ment: few would succeed on a general election : still fewer would 
be appointed to high offices in the state ; and their eligibility would 
only aggravate the mortification of being overlooked. 

Barristers would have been subject to the same cause of chagrin, 
discontent, and disaffection, with other gentlemen, during the 
present reign ; and, as now appears, during the next. 

The mass of the laity would have been more disgusted at the 
degradation of their church, than flattered by the elevation of a 
few ambitious lawyers. Freeholders are already on a level with 
Protestants ; and the number of freemen would not be increased ; 
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for corporate bodies would resent their eligibility by refusing to 
elect. 

The Clergy were notoriously sacrificed by this bill, to the ambi- 
tion of a few aspiring laymen.—They had nothing to complain of, 
and nothing to gain. They prayed to be left as they were, and 
they were threatened with persecution, under the name of emanci- 
pation. 

The parochial Clergy must either have violated their feelings and 
principles by taking the oaths; and thus lost the respect of their 
people ; or, by refusing them, exposed themselves to the malice of 
their enemies. 

Their Dignitaries must have submitted their pretensions to a 
Board of Protestant laymen; but their most respectable Clergy- 
men would decline preferment on such terms, and be revered as 
Confessors, while the Bishops and Deans were stigmatized as apos- 
tates, 

In short, and in fine, the tendency of the bill was to increase the 
influence of the Crown and subvert the Constitution ; to endanger 
the Episcopal establishment, and undermine the independence of 
the Catholic Church; to excite discontent aniong the laity, and to 
expose the Clergy to a petty and irritating persecution ; without 
removing the causes of the present discontents, These grievances, 
inflicted uuder pretext of emancipation, could not be endured, 
and would give rise to continual complaints and appeals to Parlia- 
ment. The only cure for all these evils is to abandon a project, which 
has so often been found equally unsatisfactory, dangerous, and imé 
practicable; and suffer this troubled state of society to subside into 
a calm. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE: 


ema 


Miscellaneous Works of the late Robert Willan, M.D. F.R.S 
F.A.S. Comprising, an Inquiry into the Antiquity of the Small- 
pox, Measles, and Scarlet fever, now first published.—Reports on 
the Diseases in London; anew Edition, &c. &c. in one Volume 
octavo, Edited by Ashley Smith, M. D. ; Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, a 

The ‘* Beauties of Ireland,” by Mr. J. N. Brewer, after a con- 
siderable delay, proceeding from the extent of inquiries found ne- 
cessary in the prosecution of the Work, is, at length, announced for 
speedy publication. It will probably soon be fashionable to make 
tours in a country which is yearly becoming better known and ap- 
preciated in England. We believe that some Irish scenery is not 
excelled by the most admired charms of Switzerland ; aud the 
Antiquities of Hibernia are acknowledged, even when not attentively 
examined, to possess great curiosity and interest. The Work of 
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Mr. Brewer appears calculated to supply a desideratum long felt in 
autiquarian and topographical Literature, and is to be published i m 
Parts, or Numbers, embellished with Engravings by the very 
respectable artist, J. Storer, after original Drawings chiefly by 


Petrie, of Dubin, 


A uew Edition, being the third, is in the press, of ** Rolle’s 
Trader’s Safeguard, and Countin: g-House Guide ;”’ containing the 
laws relating to masters, apprentices, clerks, shopmen, journeymen, 
manufacturers, sureties, partners, agents, ‘Ke. ; bills of exchange 
and promissory notes; contracts aud agreements for the sale aud 
purchase of yoods ; bankruptcy ; and a ‘variety of other topics in- 
dispensable to be known by every person connected with trade. 











A new and improved Edition will be shortly published of the 
Rev. David Williams’s Laws relating to the Clergy ; including 
instructions to candidates for Holy Orders, with the requisite papers 
and documents respecting ordination, licenses, institutions, colla- 
tious, &c. &c. &e. To this edition many new heads of ecclesiastical 
law will be added, which are not to be found in Dr. Burn’s work 
on the same subject ; ; and the whole will be adapted to the greatest 
practical utility, 


In November will be published, with the Almanacks, ‘ Time's 
Telescope for 1622 ; containing an explanation of Saints’ days and 
Holidays ; with Illustrations of British History and Antiquities, 
Notices of obsolete Rites and Customs, and Sketches of Compara- 
tive Chronology and Contemporary Biography ; ; including astrono- 
mical occurrences in every month, and a Diary of Nature, explain- 
ing the various appearances in the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; : 
the whole being interspersed with amusing anecdotes, and illustra- 
tive and decorative Extracts from our first living Poets. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Conchology will be prefixed, with an accu- 


rately coloured Plate of some of the most rare and beautiful shells. 


The Rev. Edmund Butcher has a Volume of Prayers in the 
Press, intended for the Use of Families and Private Persons; in- 
cluding a Prayer adapted to each Discourse in the three Volumes 
of Sermons of the same Author. 


Miss Macauley has a new Work in the Press, entitled ‘** Tales of 
the Drama,” founded on the most popular acting Plays. 


A new and improved Edition of Mr, Henry Siddons’s Translation 
of Engel on Gesture and Action, is in the press, and will appear in 
the course of November. 


Music, on the first of next month will be published, the first 
number of a series of Classical Illustrations of the Works of Emi- 
nent Composers for the Piano-forte, in which all the modulations, 
and other variety of scientific beauties contained in them, will be 
clearly illustrated through a new order of musical designation, by 


T. Relfe, Musician in ordinary to his Majesty. 
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